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The speedy and efficient 
manner in which the fire 
in our plant was detected 
and extinguished left 
nothing to be desired. 


W.0. Fard_ 














ARTISAN METAL WORKS COMPANY 


Cleveland, Ohio 


... protects its property 


Chitomiidically —gets better 


FIRE and BURGLARY protection 
saver *2,500 a year 


Mr. Ford’s statement reproduced above refers 
to a fire which started on a workbench at 5:46 
p-m. on January 22. Instantly detected and 
reported to the fire department by ADT Aero 
Automatic Fire Alarm Service, the blaze was 
promptly extinguished by Cleveland fire 
fighters. 

One of the country’s leading sheet-metal fab- 
ricators, Artisan Metal Works Company must 
maintain steady production to supply its cus- 
tomers with specially built cabinets for elec- 
tronic and mechanical equipment. And to guard 
against interruption by fire and other hazardous 
conditions, the company’s 60,000 square feet 
of factory space is protected automatically 
by ADT. 

Aero Automatic Fire Alarm Service stands 
constant guard to warn of fire and summon fire- 


fighting forces. ADT Burglar Alarm Service 
detects unauthorized entry and automatically 
summons police. ADT Heating Supervisory 
Service automatically detects and reports dan- 
gerous variations in temperature. In all cases, 
ADT provides regular inspections, tests and 
complete maintenance of its equipment. 

Company officials repert that this superior 
protection saves $2,500 a year over the cost of 
hourly patrols. 


Moy we show you what ADT cam do ton you? 


An ADT specialist will show you how the 
right combination of automatic services can 
save you money and give better protection for 
property, profits and employees’ jobs. Call our 
local sales office if we are listed in your phone 
book, or write to our Executive Office. 


Controlled Companies of 
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Executive Office: 155 Sixth Avenue * New York 13, N. Y. 
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We Fouor... 


} Northern Ohio Chapter of the American Society of Insurance Management, 
’ Inc., the THIRD chapter of ASIM in the State of Ohio — and the ONLY state 
to have three chapters. 

Many of the members of Northern Ohio Chapter have been members of 
ASIM for a long period of time . . . and the American Society of Insurance Man- 
agement, Inc., greets this twenty-second chapter with warmth and admiration. 





polout the cover... 


A night view of Cleveland’s skyline — showing the Terminal Tower Build- 
ing conspicuously. 

Among the tall buildings are the Old Stone Church whose Deagan carillon 
rings out familiar church music seven days a week, and the new $17 million, 
22-story Illuminating Building. 

* Cleveland — and its thriving area, has enjoyed a billion dollar industrial 
expansion during the last 10 years. This year, THE ST. LAWRENCE SEAWAY 
promises to bring import and export trade to the 100,000-ton mark. For the 
World Port of Cleveland, an exciting new business environment has been 
created, stimulating new growth in industry and commerce. 
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Your Pension Plan may need re-styling, too 


Have you recently reviewed your company’s 
pension plan in the light of collective bargain- 
ing developments, inflationary trends and 
other economic changes? 

If not, your plan may be failing to attain 
the objectives for which it was originally 
designed. 

You may find that new provisions which 
are emerging in other plans—such as higher 
minimum pensions, increased disability bene- 
fits and more liberal vesting provisions— 
have outdated your plan. There is one sure 


way to find out how current trends in the 
pension field will affect your company. Talk 
with a firm of qualified, experienced consul- 
tants thoroughly familiar with the latest 
developments in all phases of employee 
benefit planning. 

Johnson & Higgins has helped companies in 
almost every field of business up-date their 
pension plans to meet today’s needs effec- 
tively. A J&H consultant will be glad to call 
on you, without obligation, to discuss your 
own company pension plan. 
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JOHNSON & HIGGINS 


EMPLOYEE BENEFIT PLAN CONSULTANTS 
INSURANCE BROKERS—AVERAGE ADJUSTERS 


63 WALL STREET: NEW YORK 5 
Chicago + San Francisco + Los Angeles + Detroit + Cleveland + Philadelphia + Pittsburgh + Buffalo 


Seattle +» Wilmington Minneapolis +» Atlanta Vancouver + Winnipeg + Montreal + Toronto + London 
Havana + Rio de Janeiro +» Sao Paulo + Curitiba +» Caracas + Maracaibo + Puerto La Cruz - Buenos Aires 
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NORTHERN OHIO CHAPTER, 


Northern Ohio Chapter of the 
American Society of Insurance 
Management, Inc., was formally 
organized on May 4, 1959. 


Although many of its members 
had been affiliated with the Ameri- 
can Society of Insurance Manage- 
ment, Inc., for a long time, as non- 
chapter members they felt the time 
was propitious to have a chapter 
in northern Ohio, taking in the 
Cleveland and Akron areas. 


A pre-organization meeting was 
held on October 2, 1958, to sound 
out the members in that area about 
the formation of a chapter. Success 
was in the air, and on November 
10th and January 26th, other meet- 
ings were held — all dedicated to 
the purpose of organizing a chap- 
ter of ASIM in Northern Ohio. 


At the meeting in January 1959, 
Peter A. Burke, Managing Director 
of ASIM, met with the group and 
outlined the opportunities and ad- 
vantages in the formation of a 
chapter. And, on May 4, 1959, Paul 
MacDonald of Carling Brewing 
Company was elected president of 
Northern Ohio Chapter. 


Serving with Mr. MacDonald are 
Paul W. Willberg of The Goodyear 
Tire & Rubber Company of Akron 
as vice-president; Clayton R. James 
of Addressograph-Multigraph Cor- 
poration as treasurer; and Miss 
Julia Sullivan of The General Tire 
& Rubber Company as secretary. 


Directors elected at the May 4th 
meeting are: Paul MacDonald, 
Julia Sullivan, Clayton R. James, 
Paul W. Willberg, George L. Mc- 
Cready of Cleveland Pneumatic 
Industries, Inc., and Walter K. 
Johnson of The North American 
Coal Corporation. 
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Company Members 


The American Crayon Company 

Addressograph-Multigraph Cor- 
poration 

E. W. Bliss Company 

Campus Sweater & Sportswear Co. 

Carling Brewing Company 

Cleveland Electric Illuminating 
Company 

Cleveland Pneumatic Industries, 
Inc. 

Firestone Tire & Rubber Company 

The General Tire & Rubber Com- 
pany 

The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Com- 
pany 

The Halle Brothers Company 

The Hoover Company 

Hupp Corporation 

The North American Coal Corp. 

The Ohio Oil Company 

The Parker Hannifin Corporation 

Rubbermaid Incorporated 


The chapter will meet the last 
Thursday of each month — except 
June, July and August. 


St. Lawrence Seaway Adds To 
Northern Ohio’s Development 


Before this issue of The National 
Insurance Buyer goes to press, the 
formal dedication of the St. Law- 
rence Seaway will be held in Mon- 
treal on June 26. Queen Elizabeth 
of Great Britain and President Eis- 
enhower will take part. 


As the ocean breaks its bonds 
and spreads halfway across the 
North American continent, Cleve- 
land and other Great Lake cities 
become seaports. Large and fast 
ships will bring international trade 
routes farther inland than ever 
before. 





ASIM 





Paul MacDonald, President 
of Northern Ohio Chapter, ASIM 


Cleveland stands near the head 
of the new Fourth Seacoast as the 
giant port from which at least a 
half dozen states can launch cam- 
paigns for world markets. 


Within a 500-mile radius of the 
city live more than half of the 
population of the United States and 
Canada. This area contributes two- 
thirds of the nation’s product value 
and three-fourths of the nation’s 
payroll dollars. 


Cargoes of Every Kind 


Cargoes of every kind — delicate 
lace from France, machinery and 
manufactured goods from Cleve- 
land plants, ore from Labrador for 
steel mills here — are expected to 
flow in vast quantities through the 
new seaway. 


Goods formerly shipped overland 
to and from East Coast ports will 
arrive directly in the city as ship- 
pers take advantage of the lower 
transportation rates and fast transit 
time offered by the seaway. 

(More on page 4) 

















Northern Ohio Chapter 
(From page 3) 


The modern and few locks and 
improved channels of the seaway 
will cut the round-trip transit time 
from Montreal to Chicago by an 
estimated three days. 

Less operating expense, plus five 
to 10 times more cargo capacity 
per vessel, add up an ever-impor- 
tant factor — reduced transporta- 
tion costs. 

For almost 25 years small for- 
eign freighters have been calling 
at Cleveland to load and unload 
cargoes. 

But now 90% of the world’s mer- 
chant vessels will be able to travel 
from the ocean to the lakes. 

The seaway has opened the door 
for a previously land-locked area 
covering more than a_ million 
square miles. 

Almost 200 years ago George 
Washington envisioned a link be- 
tween the inland sea and the At- 
lantic. In 1784 he wrote to a mem- 
ber of the Continental Congress: 

“Open the road (between the 
Great Lakes and the sea) ... and 
see what an influx of articles will 
pour in — how amazingly our ex- 
ports will be increased — and how 
amply we shall be compensated for 


any trouble and expense we may 


encounter to affect it.” 

For more than 100 years Canada 
had been operating a series of 
canals and locks which bypassed 
the various rapids of the St. Law- 
rence between Montreal and Lake 
Ontario. It also had run a canal 
across the isthmus between Lakes 
Ontario and Erie known as the Wel- 
land Canal. 

Navigable depth in this system 
was six to eight feet for the first 
50 years. But by the turn of the 
century the locks and channels 
had been deepened to 14 feet. 

So for the last 50 years a series 
of six canals containing 22 locks 
had carried waterborne traffic past 
the rapids. The present canal at 
the Welland — 28 miles long — has 
been operating since 1933. 

Meanwhile, traffic was building 
up steadily on the old canal system. 
By 1936 the overseas general cargo 
trade had made its way to Chicago 
and Milwaukee. 
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Semi-Annual Dinner Meeting 


of ASIM Is Held In New York 


The Seventh Annual Dinner Meeting of the American Society 
of Insurance Management, Inc., was held on May 5th, 1959, in the 
Terrace Room of the Hotel Roosevelt in New York. 

The guest speaker was Edward P. Gallagher, Executive Vice 
President of American States Insurance Company, Indianapolis, 


Indiana. 


Mr. Gallagher addressed members and guests on “A National 
Dose of Dual Morality.” While his speech does not appear in this 
issue of The National Insurance Buyer, copies of the speech are 
available and may be obtained by addressing the American Society 
of Insurance Management, Inc., 8 West 40th Street, New York 


18, New York. 














Edward P. Gallagher 


About the Speaker... 


Edward Paul Gallagher, 
Birthday December 2, 1907. 
Birthplace Terre Haute, Indi- 
ana. Degrees: LLB, Indiana 
University Law School, Indi- 
ana University, Bloomington, 
Indiana. Vice President and 
General Counsel, American 
States Insurance Company in 
1930, and Executive Vice Pres- 
ident and General Counsel in 
1946. Membership and Offices 
held: Vice President, National 
Association of Independent In- 
surors; President, Indiana In- 
surors Association; Chairman, 
Legislative Committee, Indi- 
ana Association -for Mental 
Health; Member, Codification 


Committee of the Indiana In- 
surance Laws; Industry Mem- 
ber, Legislative Investigation 
of the Insurance Claim Prac- 
tices in Indiana; Vice Presi- 
dent and Director, Hoosierland 
Rating Bureau; Present Mem- 
berships and Offices: Presi- 
dent, Insurance Institute of 
Indiana; Vice President and 
Member of the Executive 
Committee, Indiana Insurors 
Association. 


Mr. Gallagher is now Presi- 
dent of the Insurance Institute 
of Indiana, an educational, 
non-profit public relations or- 
ganization composed of 18 
leading Fire and Casualty In- 
surance Companies, and Asso- 
ciations, with home offices in 
the State of Indiana. It was 
organized July 1, 1958, as a 
model for this sort of industry 
promotional activity to func- 
tion in educating the public 
as to the effect and vital 
nature of the insurance indus- 
try; in promoting traffic safety 
through close liaison with gov- 
ernmental departments; and 
in improving the industry it- 
self through claim seminars 
and other training programs 
which help increase the ser- 
vice to the public. 
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An agent is known by the 





company he keeps 









Whatever your insurance requirements—business or per- 
sonal, you may rely on a CHUBB & SON representative. 
This responsible independent agent, carefully selected for 
character and competence, has the facilities to protect 
your interests properly. 





INSURANCE UNDERWRITERS — 
90 John Street, New York 38, New York 
Managers 
@ FEDERAL INSURANCE COMPANY and associated companies 
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Public Liability Insurance Coverage... 





D. L. Hail 








D. L. Hail has been Director of 
Corporate Insurance at the Pills- 
bury Company since 1950. 

He joined Pillsbury in 1935 as 
a messenger in the mailing de- 
partment. He was later asso- 
ciated with the company’s sales 
department and became a field 
salesman in 1941. During World 
War II he served as a combat in- 
fantry officer and received the 
Purple Heart. 

He returned to Pillsbury in 
1946 and became Assistant Man- 
ager of the Corporate Insurance 
Department. He was appointed 
Director of the department four 
years later. 

Mr. Hail is a past Director of 
the American Society of Insur- 
ance Management, Inc., and a 
past President and Director of 
Minnesota Chapter, ASIM. 











what confronts the corporate buyer ? 


by 
Douglas L. Hail 
Director of Corporate Insurance 
The Pillsbury Company 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Let us set up a hypothetical situa- 
tion of a brand new company which 
is purchasing its first Public Lia- 
bility insurance policy. One of the 
first questions might be whether or 
not Public Liability insurance 
should be placed with the same 
underwriter as the automobile lia- 
bility, I don’t know of any actual 
instances wherein an assured has 
been left “high and dry” with the 
public liability carrier and the 
automobile liability carrier declin- 
ing coverage each claiming that the 
others policy should prevail. How- 
ever, I do know of at least two in- 
stances where the question has 
arisen. 


The Pony Tale 

Several years ago a sales promo- 
tion of ours brought about the ac- 
quisition of a pony. We, in turn, 
gave the pony to a customer of 
ours, a supermarket, apparently 
such customer having earned the 
first prize in some sort of a sales 
contest. The supermarket in con- 
junction with a store sale had the 
pony on display in the parking lot 
loaded aboard a trailer of some 
description. Of course our products 
were prominently displayed, etc. 
During the course of the afternoon 
the pony apparently kicked loose 
one of the side boards and it fell 
striking a small girl who was stand- 


ing as close as she could possibly 
get. 

The inevitable happened and we 
were served with a summons and 
complaint. The question arose of 
whether this would rightfully fall 
under our Public Liability policy 
or Automobile Liability policy; the 
pony being loaded aboard a vehicle. 
We used the “shotgun” approach 
and passed the papers on to both 
underwriters. Frankly, they seemed 
to be as confused as we were about 
which policy would govern but 
they finally decided that one of 
them would file an answer and con- 
duct an investigation. It later de- 
veloped that the plaintiff’s attorney 
was convinced that we were not in 
any way responsible for the actions 
of the pony and the suit against us 
was dismissed. 


A Vehicle’s Wail 

Another similar question arose 
out of an incident wherein our em- 
ployee was unable to start a com- 
pany truck which he operated and 
another truck apparently making a 
delivery to the same _ location 
offered to give our vehicle a push. 
In order to do so the second vehicle 
which was to do the pushing would 
have to back around onto the pub- 
lic thoroughfare in order to get into 
position. Our employee offered to 
assume the role of a “traffic patrol- 
man” and attempted to warn any 
oncoming traffic to slow down or 
stop because a truck was backing 
across the highway. Another vehi- 
cle came along, ignored the efforts 
of our driver to flag him down and 


(More on page 34) 
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Why does this mark 
appear on 8 out of 10 
power boilers? 


These initials stand for The Hartford Steam Boiler Inspection and Insurance Company, world leader in the 
specialized business of insuring and safeguarding power equipment. They are stamped into the steel of 8 out of 
10 power boilers manufactured in the United States. 

Because such boilers must hold in check tremendous amounts of heat energy, states have strict standards 
for their design, material and workmanship. Virtually all of them specify those standards known as the Boiler Code 
of the American Society of Mechanical Engineers. And they require that a commissioned inspector, employed by 
a competent authority, certify that these standards have been met. 

Hartford Steam Boiler’s specially trained shop inspectors are chosen for this work by the great majority of 
manufacturers. Assigned to their plants, the inspectors review design, approve materials, check details of work- 
manship and witness all tests . . . before they permit the HSB mark of certification to be put on. 

The continuing choice of Hartford Steam Boiler inspectors as the certifying authority for the boiler industry 
is one good reason why it will pay you to insure your power equipment with the leader in this specialized field. 
And it is further evidence that, at Hartford Steam Boiler, INSPECTION IS OUR MIDDLE NAME. 


THE HARTFORD STEAM BOILER 


INSPECTION 


AND INSURANCE COMPANY 
Hartford 2, Connecticut 
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Federal 
VS 


State Regulation of Insurance 


by 
Robert N. Gilmore, Jr. 
General Counsel 


Association of Casualty and Surety Companies 


(address before the Spring Insurance Conference of Houston Area 





Fabian Bachrach) 
Robert N. Gilmore, Jr. 


(photo 


The title of the subject which I 
am to present to you puzzles me 
somewhat. It is not that Federal vs. 
State Regulation of Insurance is 
abstruse, novel or unusual. Rather, 
my puzzlement stems from the 
single word “versus” which seems 
to imply that we can, or must have 
either one or the other. This would 
be nice if it were true, but I am 
afraid it does not square with the 
facts. Maybe it would be more ac- 
curate to change the title to “State 
and Federal Regulation.” 

Because I suggest substituting 


Insurance Buyers Association, ASIM) 


the friendly conjunction “and” for 
the hostile preposition “versus”, 
please do not jump to any hasty 
conclusions. The plain fact is we 
already have much more federal 





Robert N. Gilmore Jr. is a 
graduate of Princeton Univer- 
sity and Columbia Law School. 
He was admitted to the New 
York Bar in 1938; member of 
New York State Bar Associa- 
tion and American Bar As- 
sociation. He has been on the 
legal staff of the Association 
of Casualty and Surety Com- 
panies since 1938; assistant 
counsel, 1948; associate coun- 
sel, July 1, 1958. 

Worked closely with insur- 
ance all-industry committee 
on legal and statutory prob- 
lems resulting from the Su- 
preme Court’s decision in the 
Southeastern Underwriters 
Association case, holding for 
the first time that the business 
of insurance was subject to 
federal control under the In- 
terstate Commerce Clause of 
the Constitution, and specifi- 
cally was subject to the fed- 
eral anti-trust laws. 











activity, and have had for a good 
many years, than most of us are 
willing to admit. We accept the 
fact that the business of insurance 
is regulated by the states as some- 
how meaning that we are free, at 
least for the present, from any 
degree of federal control or super- 
vision. Unfortunately, the record 
will not entirely support this as- 
sumption. 

Let us take a brief look at where 
we now stand. First, we must bear 
in mind that the McCarran-Fergu- 
son Act, still called Public Law 15 
by the insurance fraternity, is a 
federal law designed primarily to 
free the states from any disabilities 
which might ensue from the Su- 
preme Court’s 1944 decision in the 
South Eastern Underwriters Asso- 
ciation case. The Congress, in ef- 
fect, told the states: 

You have our permission to 
continue to tax and regulate the 
insurance business. 

The McCarran Act did not curtail 
any federal statutes which prior 
to SEUA had been applicable to 
the insurance business. The McCar- 
ran Act even mentions several acts 
whose application to the business 
was in no way to be affected — 
namely, the National Labor Re- 
lations Act, the Wage and Hour 

(More on page 32) 
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Today...old fashioned protection just won’t do 


And that’s why Prudential has 
available a new form of Group 
Insurance Protection—Prudential’s 


Group Long Term Disability Benefits. 


The less frequent but long disabilities 

of valuable employees present 

urgent personnel problems. These problems 
can now be solved at a reasonable 

and budgetable cost. Prudential LTD plans 
go into action when the usual short- 

term sickness and accident or salary 
continuance programs run out. 


Substantial continuous income to age 65 
may be provided for wholly 
disabled employees—with benefits up 


HOME OFFICES: 


NEWARK, NEW JERSEY * JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA * MINNEAP( 


to $1000 per month for key 
employees of larger groups. Coverage 
may be limited to certain classes 









of employees if it is so desired. ot oaae Wy, 
Prudential is prepared to issue this Py 

coverage in all states and Canada 3 

where the group to be insured includes ee 

at least 25 employees earning $600 a 

or more per month. "a 





< 
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The Prudential 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


For more information about 
Prudential’s Group Long Term 
Disability Benefits, call your 
Prudential Agent or Broker, or the 
Prudential Home Office 

or Group Office nearest you. 


MINNESOTA * CHICAGO, ILLINOIS * HOUSTON, TEXAS * LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA * TORONTO, ONTARIO* BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 








Pension 





Morgan H. Alvord 





Morgan H. Alvord, second vice 
president, group pension depart- 
ment of Connecticut General 
Life Insurance Company, began 
his career with the company as 
an actuarial student in 1924. In 
1929, Mr. Alvord was transferred 
to the group department and as- 
signed to form a pension division. 
He was named chief clerk of the 
group insurance and pension de- 
partments in 1936. Mr. Alvord 
became an assistant actuary in 
1940 and was appointed a secre- 
tary in the group pension depart- 
ment in 1948. He was named to 
his present position in 1953 

Mr. Alvord is a Fellow of the 
Society of Actuaries and is a 
former chairman of the steering 
committee of the American Pen- 
sion Conference. 

A native of Hartford, he is a 
graduate of Hartford Public High 
School and Yale University, 
where he received a bachelor’s 
degree in 1924. 
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Planning 
and 


Developments 


by 


Morgan H. Alvord 
Second Vice President 
Connecticut General Life Insurance Company 


(Speech before “Perspective”, an insurance seminar held 
by Chicago Chapter, ASIM, February 5, 1959) 


Industrial Relations And Insurance 
Departments In Pension Planning 


Of particular interest should be 
the relationship of industrial rela- 
tions and insurance departments in 
pension planning. Unless the re- 
sponsibilities are clearly defined, 
there is apt to be some conflict. A 
very satisfactory approach to this 
problem, however, is to have both 
of these departments cooperate, as 
each is an expert in its field. They 
can act as a team, with the budget 
or finance department being a pos- 
sible third member. The responsi- 
bilities of this team should continue 
beyond the initial pension planning 
into the day by day operations after 
a plan becomes effective. 


Responsibilities of Industrial Relations 


In designing any pension plan 
where unions are involved, the 
thinking of industrial relations 
people is of special importance. 
They are familiar with labor de- 
mands and, of course, handle pen- 
sion negotiations. Their knowledge 
and experience is also very im- 
portant with respect to the em- 
ployees who are not members of 
the union. It is essential that the 
advice and guidance of this depart- 
ment be obtained in order to de- 
sign a pension plan with benefits 
which will be acceptable and satis- 
factory to the employees covered. 


The responsibility of the indus- 
trial relations department should 
extend to devising a pension plan 
which is in line with both its com- 
petitor’s plans and the plans in the 
areas where the company operates. 
This consideration is, of course, 
tied in closely with labor demands 
and negotiations, which in them- 
selves are influenced by the same 
factors. 


Responsibilities of the Insurance 
Departments 


If insurance departments are 
brought into the picture they 
should know the advantages and 
disadvantages of various funding 
methods which are available. These 
departments should study the in- 
surance contracts and trusteed ar- 
rangements which might be ap- 
propriate to any plan which their 
organizations adopt. 

Determination of the cost of a 
pension plan can appropriately be 
the direct responsibility of the in- 
surance department while the fea- 
sibility of such costs could rest with 
the budget or finance department. 
In comparing costs of the various 
plans, the insurance department 
should weigh the degree of finan- 
cial soundness in various approach- 
es. There is no truer saying than 
the one which states that you get 
what you pay for. The cost of 

(More on page 25) 
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HEAR... 
FEEL... 
SEE 











HOW group insurance and pension plans can produce their most profitable effect. # How 
much it means to management to have employees really understand their group benefits. 
H How this understanding carries over to employees’ families. M@ See it all... show it all to 
important clients...through the powerful, forty minute, full-color sound movie, “The 
Lifetime Look.” The impact can increase the value and effect of any investment in group 
insurance. M@ Arrange to see this film and show it. It’s worth it! Write Connecticut General 
Life Insurance Company, Hartford or call your nearest office. 


CONNECTICUT GENERAL @@S5 









































You insure it when you own it 


...why not when you don't? 


When shipment is made—title passes to the purchaser. In 
place of your product there is now an account receivable. 
It is sound to insure while you own the product... 
equally sound to insure when your customer owns the 
product, and owes you for it. American Credit Insurance, 
by protecting accounts receivable, plays a major role in good 
management . . . makes a basic contribution to financial 
security and sales progress. 


SEND FOR BOOKLET on the many 
advantages of modern credit insurance. 
Write AMERICAN CREDIT INDEMNITY 
Company of New York... Dept. 33 
300 St. Paul Place, Baltimore 2, Md. 





Protect your investment in accounts receivable 


vin American 
Credit Insurance 


ANY ACCOUNT...NO MATTER HOW GOOD.../IS BETTER WITH ACI 


Virginia-Carolina Chapter 

Elects Morrisey President 
George J. Morrisey of Reynolds 
| Metals was elected president of Vir- 
| ginia-Carolina Chapter, ASIM, at a 
meeting held on June 11th at Vir- 
ginia Beach, Virginia. 

Other officers elected are: Gaither 
T. Newnam of Smith-Douglas Co., 
Inc., vice president; James R. 
Thomas of the Virginia Depart- 
ment of Highways, secretary, and 
John W. Fox of Duke Power Com- 
pany, treasurer. 


Directors are T. Ashbey Newby, 
Virginia Department of Highways; 
George J. Morrisey, John W. Fox, 
and G. H. McGhee, The Noland 
Company. 

A. Grant Whitney of Belk Stores, 
Inc., is a Director of ASIM, repre- 
senting Virginia-Carolina Chapter, 
until the November elections of 
ASIM. 





Houston Area Insurance 
Buyers Association, ASIM, 
Has Election of Officers 





W. A. Holcomb, Jr., Assistant 
| Manager of Insurance for Trans- 
continental Gas Pipeline Corpora- 
tion, was elected president of 
Houston Area Insurance Buyers 
Association. 


Serving with Mr. Holcomb are: 
R. C. Lee, Sheffield Division of 
Armco Steel Corporation; William 
D. Suhr of the Bank of the South- 
west, treasurer; and Darold Black 
of J. Weingarten, Inc., secretary. 


Executive Committee 


Elected to the Executive Com- 
mittee are: L. W. Gray of Texas 
Manufacturers Association; Fred 
L. Hillis, Anderson, Clayton and 
Company; Fred A. Randall of Union 
Carbide Chemical Company; and 
George O. Spencer of Trunkline 
Gas Company. 

Ed Stokely of Dow Chemical 
Company remains a Director of 
ASIM, representing Houston Chap- 
ter until the November elections of 
ASIM. 















On the flight deck of the Big E (Left to 
right), Morris Lipsett, President of Lipsett, Inc., 
Robert Smith, Employers Mutuals safety en- 
gineer assigned to this job; Julius Lipsett, Lipsett, 
Inc. Vice President; and W. Henry Hoffman, 
naval engineer in charge. 





Engineers have a battle on their hands taking apart the famed 
World War II aircraft carrier, U.S.S. ENTERPRISE 





Wausau Story 


at the Naval Industrial Reserve Shipyard 
Kearney, New Jersey 


The U.S.S. Enterprise was “‘the fightin’est 
carrier in the fleet.’’ In nine years of active 
service, this 20,000-ton floating airfield took 
part in 20 of the 22 major World War II 
naval engagements in the Pacific. 

Even now, as the salvage firm of Lipsett, 
Inc. is dismantling the Enterprise, the en- 
gineers are fighting a battle for buoyancy, 
balance and safe working conditions. 

During the dismantling, the ship will be 
kept afloat and balanced at the center. 
Sections will be removed from each end, 
working toward the center. Maintaining 
this floating balance requires intensive study 
of the blueprints and careful plotting of 
every step. 

The same planning and study go into 
making this a safe job for the dismantling 
crews. That’s why this is a Wausau story, 
too. Employers Mutuals of Wausau is the 
insurance carrier—liability and workmen’s 
compensation. And, as is the Wausau Way 
on every job, the close working partnership 
of Employers Mutuals and its policyholders 
begins long before a workman steps on the 
job. Employers Mutuals helped select pro- 
tective devices and special safety equip- 
ment. Every man is given a physical exami- 
nation before going on the job. A first aid 





Rie 


News photographers cover the story the day dismantling begins. A workman room was set up at the shipyard. 


uses an acetylene torch to cut apart steel plates on the hangar deck. Watching Morris Lipsett, President of Lipsett 
> bd 


are Morris Lipsett and Harrison Welton, president of the association of enlisted 


men who served aboard the Enterprise. 


Inc., says: ‘“‘We’ve been policyholders of 
Employers Mutuals for many years. That 
association adds competent men to our 





Employers Mutuals of Wausau has offices all across the country. team, gives us experienced safety engineer- 
We urite all forms of fire, group and casualty insurance (including ing, and saves money on our insurance costs. 
automobile). In the field of workmen’s compensation we are one of We know Employers Mutuals of Wausau 
the largest. We are proud of our reputation for fast claim service and are good people to do business with.” 


our leadership in preventing accidents 


Employers Mutuals of Wausau 


. Consult your telephone direc- 
( tory for your representative or write us in Wausau, Wisconsin. 














Techniques 
in 


Insurance Cost Reduction 


by 
Raymond A. Severin 
Insurance Manager 
American Metal Climax, 
New York, N. Y. 


Inc. 


I. Why Cost Reduction? 


A. 





Editor’s Note: This is an outline of a speech 
presented by Mr. Severin on February 5, 1959, 
before Chicago Chapter of the American Society B 
of Insurance Management, Inc. 

We have purposely presented the “outline 
form” for ready reference. 














Raymond A. Severin en- 
tered the insurance business 
in 1946 as agent for the Pru- 
dential Insurance Company 
of America. 

In 1952, he joined the In- 
surance Buyers’ Council, a 
consulting firm dealing in 
corporate insurance prob- 
lems. 

In 1956, he joined Cli- 
max Molybdenum Company 
as Insurance Manager, and 
when that company merged in December, 1957 with 
the American Metal Company to form American Metal 
Climax, Inc., he was appointed Insurance Manager 
for the consolidated company. B. 

Mr. Severin is Secretary of New York Chapter of 
the American Society of Insurance Management, Inc., 
and has participated in the Risk Management Insti- 
tute at the University of Connecticut, sponsored by 
ASIM. 
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1958 was a bad year for American industry. 
It became quite fashionable for management 
to institute new and rigorous retrenchment 
proceedings, and the insurance program was, 
in most cases, no exception. As a matter of 
fact, within the ASIM we have already had 
several discussions on cost reduction. 


. While 1958 gave impetus to determined ef- 


forts to reduce insurance costs, there is really 
no reason why the insurance manager should 
not, as part of his permanent program, con- 
stantly review his costs. And — whether 
times are good or bad — management cer- 
tainly has the right to expect that the in- 
surance program be not only the best obtain- 
able, but that the cost of running the pro- 
gram be such that it results in a minimum 
waste of corporate dollars. 


II. Reaction When Management Tells Us To Cut Costs. 
A. 


“What does it have to do with my insurance 
program?” 

1. “I’ve protected the company as best as 
I know how, at what I think is reason- 
ably low cost for what I need.” 

2. “Because t'mes are bad, management is 
putting pressure on me to cut down 
costs. I am expected to do something.” 

3. “But, I don’t really expect to find sav- 
ings, because I’ve done a good job in 
the past. If I were to find room for cost 
reduction now, it would be a reflection 
on my ability as a risk manager for not 
having done something about it before.” 

5. Justifiable feeling. 

Nevertheless — because of the times; because 
of pressure from management; because there 
is a deep, gnawing feeling that maybe there 
is something to be found — we make the 
effort. 


(More on page 16) 
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How does your 


Group Accident & Health Plan 


measure up? 


Anything short of ten “yes” answers mearis you 
could profit from a talk with the friendly Aj man! 





The Ay man can “custom-fit’” a Group Accident and 
Health Insurance Plan to the needs of your employees— 
: providing broad coverages at low cost. Under Ayy’s “‘ex- 
perience rating” provision, your premiums may well be 
reduced, helping you stabilize costs from year to year. 
You and your employees will find claims are handled 
promptly, thoroughly, fairly. 
| A custom-fitted Group Accident & Health Plan will lift 

employee morale, lower insurance costs—as many AMY 
policyholders can verify. Ask your Ajy man for details. 











Are costs what you expected? 


Are costs stable without drastic change 
from year to year? 


Do coverages fit employee needs? 


Are benefits paid consistent with medical 
and hospital costs in area? 


Are employees satisfied with plan? 
Are claims paid promptly? 


Are questionable claims investigated 
to avoid extra costs for you? 


Does your insurance man keep you 
posted on new A&H coverages? 


Does your insurance company account 
yearly for premium dollars spent? 


Does your present carrier have 
an “experience rating”’ plan which 
applies to your Group? 


He can advise you on all your liability and insurance 
needs! American Mutual, Dept. NB-3, Wakefield, Mass. 


merican 
utual 


LIABILITY INSURANCE COMPANY 





“The First American Liability Insurance Company”... 
a leading writer of Workmen’s Compensation, all forms 
of Liability, Crime, Accident and Health Insurance. 














Techniques — Severin 
(From page 14) 


III. A Determined Review Has Its Advantages. 

A. It is an excuse for a completely fresh, hard 
look. 

B. It is time for reassessment and weeding out. 

C. The time may be appropriate to finally con- 
vince management on proposals it resisted 
before. 

D. It is an opportunity to strengthen the pro- 
gram. 


IV. What Are Insurance Costs? 


A. Premiums. 
B. Administration of the Insurance Program. 
1. Salaries. 
2. Telephone. 
3. Office Space. 
4. Travel Expenses. 
5. Accounting. 
C. Safety engineering. 
D. Loss Prevention activities. 
E.- Service fees. 
1. Consultants. 
2. Independent appraisals. 
3. Legal fees. 
F. Contractual obligations. 
1. Imposed liabilities and obligations. 
2. Imposed insurance. 
G. Uninsured losses and claims. 


V. Automatic (Involuntary) Reductions In Premium 


When Times Are Bad. 


A. Payroll goes down; 
Sales go down; 
Freight tonnage is reduced; 
Inventories may be reduced; 
B. Therefore, amount of insurance reduces and 
premium drops. 
Profits go down. 


VI. Non-automatic (Voluntary) Reductions. 


A. Apply whether times are good or bad. 
B. Can only be effected by affirmative steps. 


Vil. Some Approaches To Cost Reduction. 


A. First, consider present coverages, without 
thought of cancellation, restriction or re- 
grouping of coverages. 

1. Fire, Direct Damage and U. & O. 
a) Check rate schedules and surveys. 
(1) Are you getting all the cred- 


that it will result in a re- 
duction. (Sometimes it back- 
fires because new charges 
may be discovered by the 
inspector). 

(4) Small expenditures can re- 
sult in substantial rate re- 
ductions. 

(5) Don’t overlook exposure 
charges created by adjoin- 
ing occupancies. 

b) Valuations. 

(1) Are you overinsured? 
(Could be under). 

(a) Is your safety margin 
too large? 

(2) Cost of an appraisal may be 
more than offset by reduc- 
tion in insurance premium. 

(3) Under Automobile and 
Equipment Floater policies 
written at Actual Cash 
Value, are you insuring for 
more than you can collect? 

c) Inventories 

(1) If fluctuating — consider re- 
porters. 

(2) If not fluctuating—consider 
elimination of reporters to 
reduce administrative costs. 

d) Improvements & Betterments. 

(1) Is landlord insuring? 

(2) Can you be a named assured 
under his policy at no cost? 

(3) Paying Contents rate? 
Building or Improvements 
and Betterments rates? 

e) Use & Occupancy. 

(1) Review more frequently 
and adjust amount of insur- 
ance to exact needs. 

(2) Can you blanket locations 
to get more coverage and 
perhaps contingent cover- 
age at the same time? 

f) Experience rated policies. 

(1) Take time to analyze them 
— for accuracy and for the 
story they have to tell. 

(2) Ask carrier to provide you 
with frequent loss reports. 


B. Consolidate Policies. 
1. Some premium reduction may be pos- 


tp 


sible — and sometimes prevents dupli- 
cation of coverages. 

2. Workmen’s Compensation, General Lia- 
bility and Automobile Liability — pre- 
mium discounts. 

. Boiler—premium gradation over $2,500. 

. If separate workmen’s compensation 
policies and not interstate rated — try 


its you are entitled to? 

(2) Are some penalties no long- 
er applicable? 

(3) Surveys are especially il- 
luminating. 
Some surveys are very old 
and you should apply for a 
new inspection, provided 
you are reasonably certain 


me CO 


(More on page 18) 
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The practical timely balance between 
century-proven stability and young 
aggressive leadership . . . that is 
what you will discover at Fred. S. 
James & Co. And, you’ll know the 
“whole team” here... fully equipped 
nationally, this is an organization 
with the finest quality analysis, mar- 
keting and hazard control services 

. yet it is small enough that you 
may rest assured you always will 
have direct personal attention from- 
seasoned technicians and astute 
executives. 


Briefly, you'll find at Fred. S. 
James & Co. the skills that only 
time could instill ... over one hun- 
dred years of continuous progress 
in the field of insurance! 


A great many of today’s leading 
industries and businesses, both large 
and small, clearly recognize the 
economy and safeguard afforded by 
insurance through Fred. S. James & 
Co. A survey of your up-to-date 
insurance needs will convince you. 
Call or write to us today. 


YEARS O! 
. EXPERIENCE 





‘a S. none & CO. 


Insurance Brokers and Consultants 


CHICAGO » NEW YORK « PHILADELPHIA + BUFFALO +» PITTSBURGH » MINNEAPOLIS » OKLAHOMA CITY » PORTLAND « SEATTLE » LOS ANGELES » SAN FRANCISCO « LONDON 
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Techniques — Severin 
(From page 16) 


pressure on bureau or carrier. 
5. Blanket policies for more than one loca- 
tion. 
a) Works very well when no co-in- 
surance. 
b) Package proposals may have pen- 
alties in some areas — need not 
accept. 


C. Cancel Nuisance Policies. 

1. When management pressures you for 
reductions, this is the opportunity to 
weed out those small policies that cost 
more to place and administer than the 
premium developed. 

a) Small offices 

b) Small floaters 

(1) trophies; camera; “fine” 
arts; radio and television; 

(2) display floaters. 

(3) burglary and theft. 

c) Obsolete property. 

d) Some coverages may have been 
necessary 10 or 15 years ago. 
Now not needed. 

2. Inconsistent coverages. 

a) You’ll find that small exposures 
are covered at one location and 
not at others. Probably don’t need 
at all. 

b) Point out inconsistency to man- 
agement. You’ll be told to cover 
all or cancel all. In bad times — 
the decision may be to cancel. 


D. Deductibles and Assumption of Small Losses. 
1. Deductibles can be a method of saving 
premium. 

a) Provided number of losses within 
a given period are not so many as 
to overcome the premium reduc- 
tion. 

b) Can start from $50 (or 5%) and 
up. 

c) Under casualty policies, don’t take 
a deductible if your claim expense 
and deductible offsets the pre- 
mium saving. 

d) Should we collect every penny? 

(1) Insured is expected to take 
some kind of loss, and en- 
lightened management 
should understand this and 
not insist on being made 
completely whole everytime 
something happens. 

e) Decide on some reasonable cut-off 
figure and arrange deductible ac- 
cordingly. 

f) Sizable deductibles — If you can 
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afford the deductible, you can 
probably afford the premium, so 
don’t take a deductible simply for 
the sake of reducing premium. 
Make it worth-while. ) 

g) Conversely, if you can’t afford the 
deductible you had better afford 
the premium. 

h) Equipment Floater—Cover larger 
equipment only. 

i) Use & Occupancy (Boiler & Fire) 
— “Deferred midnight”. 

E. Workmen’s Compensation & Liability. 

1. Retrospective Rating — affords some 
stability, especially if experience has 
been bad. 

a) Forces you to intensify safety pro- 
gram. 
F. Self-insurance (Workmen’s Compensation). 

1. If factors right — startling savings. 

a) Loss Prevention and Claim Ser- 
vice. 
(1) Service organization. 
(2) On your own. 
b) Bond or Deposit required in most 
states. 

2. Must be supplemented by catastrophe 

coverage. 
G. Umbrella Coverages. 
1. If you need high limits because of pe- 


culiarity of your operations or catas- 4 


trophic exposures, one consolidated um- * 
brella policy may not only reduce pre- 
mium cost, but may give you broader 
coverages. 

2. At same time, will pick up many ex- 
posures not covered under primary. 
(Subject to deductible). 

H. Competitive Proposals and Consideration of 
Mutuals. 

I. Non-Premium Considerations (Less obvious 
approaches — not directly involving pre- 
mium) 

1. Loss Experience during recessive times. 

a) Tends to worsen. 

b) Safety program gets to be more 
critical. 

c) Reduction of personnel. 

(1) Doubling up of duties (un- 
familiarity with new work 
increases accidents). 

(2) Worries about job security. 

d) Step up loss-prevention and safe- 
ty programs. 

(1) Unfortunately, in time of 
retrenchment, safety force 
may be cut down. 

e) Insurance Manager may have to 
take more active part. 

2. Contracts. 

a) Watch them more closely. 


(More on page 20) 
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Conditions may not be, but . 


: PROTECTION MUST BE MODERN! 


Shippers expect their cargoes to be soundly protected 

all the way —to final destination —despite conditions. 
° Insurance through the MARINE OFFICE OF AMERICA gives 
: that assurance. Not only is the coverage modern and 
strong but so is the service . . . through 28 American 
offices and facilities for the settlement of claims, 


re on the scene, in practically every part of the world. 


















All Classes of Ocean and 
Inland Marine Insurance! 





fo) MARINE OFFICE or AMERICA 
Cea 123 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK 38, N. Y. ' 


MEMBER COMPANIES: 


THE AMERICAN INSURANCE COMPANY © THE CONTINENTAL INSURANCE COMPANY °  FIDELITY-PHENIX FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
FIREMEN’S INSURANCE COMPANY °® GLENS FALLS INSURANCE COMPANY °® THE HANOVER INSURANCE COMPANY 
NIAGARA FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


— OFFICES— 


New York * CHicaGo * New ORLEANS * SAN FRANCISCO * HOUSTON * TORONTO 
Atlanta * Baltimore * Boston * Cleveland * Corpus Christi * Dallas * Detroit * Indianapolis * Jacksonville * Los Angeles * Louisville 
New Haven °* Philadelphia * Pittsburgh * Portland * Raleigh * Richmond * St. Louis * Seattle * Stockton * Summit * Syracuse 










Techniques — Severin 
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b) Pressure management to let you 
see them in the draft stage. 

(1) Including renewal agree- 
ments. 

c) Procedure no different than nor- 
mal times, except that if we 
assume more than our share of 
liability and obligations, the con- 
sequences may become more seri- 
ous during times of recession. 

d) Avoid duplication of insurance. 

e) Get contract to suit the present 
program. It should not be neces- 
sary to change your coverages 
every time an important contract 
comes up. 

3. New Construction 

a) Some still goes on even during de- 
pression. 

b) False economy to eliminate the 
protective features. 

c) Construction will outlast the de- 
pression. 

4. Outside Consultants. 
a) Have their place. 
b) Entire program or part. 
5. Insurance Department 
a) Helping your company to reduce 


(1) One man department versus 


large department — one is 
informal; the other involves 
detailed operation. ) 


(2) Too many reports? 

(3) Too much control? 

(4) Too many statistics “some- 
one may ask’’? 

(5) Too much end-of-month 
work, when needed once a 
year? 

(6) Too much checking of other 
people’s work? 

(7) Too much handling? 

(8) Are you being chained to 
your desk because of all the 
detailed work? 

c) Too many long-distance phone: 
calls? 

d) Too much travel? 

e) Reports to others — check your 
distribution list to determine 
whether your reports are really 
needed or even read. 

f) Help from Internal Auditors or 
Systems and Procedures Man. 


VIII. Some Things You Should Do In Bad Times To 
Strengthen Your Position, And Which May In- 
crease Costs. 


A. Former assumed risks may now have to be ) 


insured. 





administrative costs. 
b) Is it getting bureaucratic? 


B. Revaluations of Property. 
C. Replacement Cost versus Actual Cash Value. 





Wisconsin Insurance Buyers Affiliate With 
The American Society of Insurance Management, Inc. 


On April 28, 1959, the Wisconsin 
Insurance Buyers Association, an 
independent group of corporate in- 
surance buyers, voted to affiliate 
with the American Society of In- 
surance Management, Inc., to be 
designated as Wisconsin Chapter, 
ASIM. 


Officers Elected 

Officers elected to serve during 
the coming year are: President, 
Joseph T. Hilmer of S. C. Johnson 
& Son, Inc.; Vice President, Karl F. 
Abendroth of Milwaukee & Sub- 
urban Transport Corporation; Sec- 
retary, Robert E. Krause of Briggs 
& Stratton Corporat:on; and Treas- 
urer, Joseph A. Hussa of First Wis- 
consin National Bank. 

Mr. Art Widtmann of A. O. 
Smith Corporation, and immediate 
past president of the Wisconsin In- 
surance Buyers Association, was 
elected a Director of the American 
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Society of Insurance Management, 
Inc., representing Wisconsin Chap- 
ter, ASIM. 
Directors 

Directors of Wisconsin Chapter 
are: John H. Lungren, Clark Oil 
& Refining Corporation; Kenneth 
R. Strehlow, Ed. Schuster & Co., 
Inc.; Walter A. Dewitz, Basic Prod- 
ucts Corporation; Harry L. Kunze, 
Baso, Inc.; Karl Abendroth; and 
Joseph R. Hilmer. 

Company Members of Wisconsin 

Chapter 

Allen-Bradley Company 
American Can Company 

(Marathon Division) 
Basic Products Corporation 
Base, Inc. 
Briggs & Stratton Corporation 
J. I. Case Company: 
Clark Oil & Refining Corporation 
Cutler-Hammer, Inc. 
Downing Box Company 


First Wisconsin National Bank 

Globe-Union, Ine. 

Harnischfeger Corporation 

The Heil Company 

S. C. Johnson & Son, Ine. 

Ladish Co. 

Line Material Industries 

Outboard Marine Corporation 

Miller Brewing Company 

Milprint, Inc. 

Milwaukee Gas Light Co. 

Milwaukee & Suburban Transport 
Corp. 

Nekoosa-Edwards Paper Co. 

Rhea Manufacturing Co. 

Ed. Schuster & Co., Ine. 

Schuster Construction Company 

A. O. Smith Corporation 

Wisconsin Bridge & Iron Company 

Wisconsin Electric Power Co. 


23rd Chapter 
With the affiliation of this fine 
group of insurance managers with 
ASIM, there are now 23 chapters 
of the American Society of Insur- 
ance Management, Inc., in the 
United States and Canada. 
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MORE GAS FOR THE ‘GULF SOUTH' 


The ancients were awed by the vapor 
jets that streaked eerily from the 
earth. But practical Americans har- 
nessed this natural gas into a clean, 
economical fuel and a going industry. 
Strangely, the ‘invisible power’ was 
neglected long years after its discov- 
ery, even when oilmen found it was 
the by-product of important oil 
production. 

Today United Gas Corp. of Shreve- 
port, the world’s largest handler of 
natural gas, leads the parade in drill- 


ing, processing and marketing the out- 
put in the ‘Gulf South’ region. Deliv- 
ery of a trillion cubic feet a year to 
customers calls for a vast network of 
pipe lines. Modern steel conduits re- 
place the old crude logs that once 
piped gas trifling distances. This huge 
investment, an expanded empire, calls 
for the safest in protection, service and 
counsel. This pioneer in natural gas 
depends on the pioneer in insurance, 
INA, for a substantial part of its insur- 
ance program. 


INSURANCE BY NORTH AMERICA 





United’s protection includes exten- 
sive fire lines and liability in various 
forms. There are also marine cover- 
ages for overhead and submarine pipe 
lines. Wouldn’t you like your business 
to have the extra value in complete 
protection and personalized service 
that makes Insurance by North Amer- 
ica better? Your business can, whether 
it is large or small. Ask any INA 
agent or your broker. 

Insurance Company of North America 


Indemnity Insurance Company of North America 
Life Insurance Company of North America - Philadelphia 

















Connecticut Valley Chapter 
Of ASIM Is Organized ' 





Darrell Ames, President of 
Connecticut Valley Chapter, ASIM 


Darrell Ames is a native of Ver- 
mont and has been with the Eastern 
States Farmers’ Exchange, Inc. 
since 1937. He is currently Insur- 
ance Manager. 

Mr. Ames holds a degree of BBA 
from Western New England Col- 
lege and an MA in Business 
Administration from American 
International College. He has also 
completed an advance management 
course at the Harvard School’ of 
Business Administration. 


A chapter of the American So- 
ciety of Insurance Management, 
Inc., Connecticut Valley Chapter, 
was organized at Hartford, Con- 
necticut, on April 17, 1959. 

Meeting at the Statler-Hilton 
Hotel in Hartford for luncheon 
were: 

Laurence J. Ackerman, Dean, 
School of Business Administration, 
University of Connecticut, Storrs, 
Conn.; Darrell Ames, Insurance 
Manager, Eastern States Farmers’ 
Exchange, Inc., West Springfield, 
Mass.; David L. Benson, General 
Accountant, Whitney Chain Com- 
pany, Hartford, Conn.; Hervey 
Chevrette, Coordinator of Insur- 
ance, Scovill Manufacturing Co., 
Waterbury, Conn.; Robert W. 
Hamel, Treasurer, Moore Drop 
Forging Company, Springfield, 
Mass.; Walter J. Napierata, Insur- 
ance Manager, The Kaman Aircraft 
Corporation, Bloomfield, Conn.; 
Miss Annetta Merlino, City of 
Hartford, Hartford, Conn.; C. J. 
Ramage, Assistant Secretary, Con- 
necticut Light & Power Company, 
Hartford, Conn.; R. J. Smith, Credit 
Manager, The New Britain Machine 
Company, New Britain, Conn. 


Guests were: Mr. T. V. Murphy, 
2nd Vice President of ASIM; Mr. 
Peter A. Burke, Managing Direc- 
tor of ASIM; and Mrs. Linda Burke, 
Editor, The National Insurance 
Buyer. 


Officers Elected 
President, Darrell Ames; Vice 
President, Hervey Chevrette; Sec- 
retary, Annetta Merlino; Treasurer, 
David L. Benson; and ASIM Di- 
rector, Darrell Ames. 
Company Members 


Connecticut Light & Power Co. 


Eastern States Farmers’ Exchange, 
Inc. 


Hartford Electric Light & Power 
Co. 


The Kaman Aircraft Corporation 
Moore Drop Forging Co. 

The New Britain Machine Co. 
Scovill Manufacturing Company 


The United States Time Corpora- 
tion 


Whitney Chain Company 
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An Insurance Agency 


is known by 
the companies it insures 


... and it has been our privilege for nearly three-quarters 


of a century to handle the insurance affairs of discrimi- 


nating companies on a world-wide basis. 


RB JONES& SONS IAC 


Krweavuce and Gully Cocrtcle 


301 West 11th Street — Kansas City, Mo. — phone Victor 2-1230 





Chicago e New York City (Placing Office) 
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shipper by water, use this outstanding Marine 
Insurance Network. Centering around our 
midwest division headquarters in Chicago, 
this Network includes regional offices in 
Cincinnati, Columbus, Detroit, Grand Rapids. 
Indianapolis, Milwaukee, Minneapolis and 
St. Louis, plus independent insurance agents 
or brokers in just about any community. 





Ss 


A Marine Insurance Network for SEAWAY Operations 


If you are an exporter, importer or domestic 


No matter where you do business, an expe- 
rienced Atlantic representative is within reach 
to provide expert underwriting and prompt 
loss prevention and claims service to meet 
your specific requirements. 

Talk with your insurance agent or broker 
about having your interests protected by 
Atlantic, which has specialized in marine 
insurance for 117 years. 


Business Established 1842 


THE ATLANTIC COMPANIES 


ATLANTIC MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY e¢ CENTENNIAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


Offices in 26 Cities from Coast to Coast + P.O. Box 6, Wall St. Station + New York 5 


223 W. Jackson Boulevard + Chicago 
Multiple Line Companies Writing Marine, Fire and Casualty Insurance 





















In a soundproof room at Liberty's Research Center, acoustical en- 
gineers check industrial machinery for noise sources. This “anechoic 
chamber” is used to help policyholders find ways to muffle excessive 
noise in their plants. Goal: fewer on-the-job accidents, higher morale. 


New ways Liberty Mutual provides 


Protection in depth 


to safeguard your people...to cut workmen’s 


compensation insurance costs 


The best way for you to lower your compensation 
insurance costs is to start right now to cut down 
on accidents and losses. To help you in this job, 
Liberty Mutual can make available a broad range 
of extra skills and resources. 

We call this protection in depth. It includes an 
occupational medicine program . . . an 86-acre 
Research Center... nearly 1,400 claimsmen. 
These, plus all the other extra services behind 
Liberty's protection in depth, can help you protect 
your employees and cut your insurance costs. 

Protection in depth has helped thousands of 
Liberty policyholders cut costs through experi- 
ence modification. And it has helped us return 
more than $455 million in dividends. You can buy 
protection in depth only from a Liberty salesman. 
Contact us today for full details. 














Look for more from 


LIBERTY MUTUAL 


...the company that stands by you 


LIBERTY MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY Pe LIBERTY MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY e HOME OFFICE: BOSTON 
Types of insurance: Automobile, Homeowners’, Liability, Group Accident and Health, Fire, Workmen's Compensation, Marine, Crime 


es 


Liberty's claims service has helped policyholders in many 
distant parts of the world. Example: a frostbite victim 
was flown from the Arctic to the U. S. for emergency treat- 
ment. Partial amputation was necessary. Our rehabilita- 
tion experts then worked for six months to help him learn 
to walk again, return to work. 


New knowledge for nurses. Liberty holds one-week re- 
tresher courses for policyholders’ in-plant nurses. Over 900 
nurses from 800 firms have attended 34 of these courses. 
Result: better medical programs, lower absenteeism, lower 
compensation costs. 
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Robert B. Schellerup Heads 
New York Chapter of ASIM 


Robert B. Schellerup of Union 
Bag-Camp Paper Corporation was 
elected president of New York 
Chapter at a meeting in May. 

Donald W. Berry of The Borden 
Company is first vice president, 
James S. Southwick of Ethyl Cor- 
poration is second vice president, 
Robert Gyory of Sylvania Electric 
Products, Inc., is treasurer, and 
Raymond A. Severin of American 
Metal Climax, Inc., is secretary. 

William D. McGuinness of Stand- 
ard Oil Company of New Jersey 
and a past president of New York 
Chapter is a Director of ASIM, 
representing New York Chapter 
until the elections in November. 


R. E. Marcy Is President 
Of Oregon Chapter, ASIM 


In February, Oregon Chapter 
elected R. E. Marcy of The First 
National Bank of Oregon as presi- 
dent. 

Serving with Mr. Marcy are: 
Fred L. Mattson, Jr., of West Coas+ 
Lumbermen’s Association, who is 
a Director of ASIM, until the No- 
vember elections, vice president; 
and Ed Bolin of Northwest Natural 
Gas Company, secretary-treasurer. 


Central Illinois Chapter 
Elects Officers 


Central Illinois Chapter, ASIM, 
elected new officers for the 1959- 
1960 term. 

H. G. Eckhoff of Keystone Steel 
& Wire Company is president; C. 
W. Keck of Illinois Power Com- 
pany, vice-president; and Lewis E. 
Whisnant, Mississippi Valley Struc- 
tural Steel Company is secretary- 
treasurer. 

Directors elected are: H. G. Eck- 
hoff, J. W. Needham of Caterpillar 
Tractor Company, R. E. Lesher of 
Funk Bros. Seed Company, C. W. 
Keck, and L. E. Whisnant. 


R. Gehl Tucker of A. E. Staley 
Manufacturing Company remains 
a Director of the American Society 
of Insurance Management, Inc., rep- 
resenting Central Illinois Chapter 
until the annual elections of ASIM 
Directors in November. 
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Pension Planning — Alvord 


(From page 10) 


pension benefits can vary radically 
for the same benefits on account 
of differences in funding methods. 
The cheapest is not necessarily the 
best or even the cheapest in the 
long run. 


During the many years I have 
been in the pension field I have 
been amazed at how little concern 
many companies give to the future 
costs of a pension plan which they 
decide to install. If the initial cost 
is one or two percent of payroll, 
many organizations seem satisfied 
to adopt the plan. I feel that future 
costs should be explored as well. 


Recently we were called in on a 
case where consideration of a pen- 
sion plan had proceeded almost to 
the point of a final decision. We 
were given the plan specifications 
and estimated costs. The benefits 
were by no means scanty, yet the 
first year costs on an employer pay- 
all basis ran less than 1% of pay- 
roll. We knew something was 
wrong and upon investigation dis- 
covered that this was a company 
which had recently grown at a 
tremendous rate. Although there 
were 5,000 or 6,000 employees on 
the payroll, only about 500 were 
eligible for participation during the 
first year because of a two year 
waiting period. We projected the 
costs and found out that within a 
few years they would almost cer- 
tainly increase to three or four 
times the original estimate. After 
the full cost picture was known 
the company still went ahead with 
the pension plan, but I can imagine 
there would have been a very em- 
barrassed insurance department 
three years hence when the Board 
of Directors inquired as to why the 
costs had increased so much and 
why they had not been forewarned. 


In presenting costs to top man- 
agement I think it is important to 
show what these costs are in terms 
of percentage of payroll, as well as 
in absolute dollars. After all, if a 
concern doubles in size and the 
cost of a pension plan also doubles 
in dollars, top management is not 
usually disturbed if the percentage 
of payroll costs remain constant, as 





it would probably happen in this 
case. 


Pension Planning And Trends 


Our Company, as well as other 
organizations interested in pension 
planning, has prepared a statistical 
study as to the prevalence of the 
principal specifications of pension 
plans in various industries and in 
the trends of such specifications. If 
anyone is interested in our study 
which covers 600 group plans, we 
would be very pleased to send him 
copies. A few are available for 
inspection after this morning ses- 
sion if you would care to see them. 
Using this information, as well as 
information I have been able to 
obtain from other sources, I will 
try to cover briefly the principal 
specifications of pension plans and 
their trends. 


Coverage and Eligibility 


A generation ago, when pension 
plans were beginning to become 
formalized to a fair extent, it was 
not unusual for such plans to cover 
only salaried or highly paid em- 
ployees. The trend has been very 
pronounced in recent years to in- 
clude all employees, although it is 
not unusual to have different plans 
for various classes of employees. 
This is particularly true when a 
plan is negotiated. Even in this 
situation, however, it is usual to 
have a plan comparable to the 
negotiated plan for the other em- 
ployees. 


Coverage during the earlier days 
of formal pension plans was fre- 
quently limited by strict eligibility 
requirements, such as five years of 
service and age 30 or 35. The trend 
is definitely towards more liberal 
requirements such as one year of 
service or no requirement at all. 
When a fully insured plan is adopt- 
ed with pension benefits being 
purchased each year as they accrue 
from the date of entry to the retire- 
ment age, it is important to have 
some restrictions on eligibility in 
order to eliminate clerical work 
which would be needed for the 
employees subject to high turn- 
over rates. When units of annuity 
are not purchased during each year 


(More on page 26) 
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Pension Planning — Alvord 
(From page 25) 


of coverage, an unallocated fund is 
built up during the period of active 
employment usually under a de- 
posit administration or uninsured 
plan. Under this arrangement all 
employees may be readily covered 
without any appreciable increase 
in administration work. 

It is not uncommon in many 
plans to require that an employee 
must complete at least ten or fif- 
teen years of service before retire- 
ment. Otherwise the amount of 
pension benefits which could be 
reasonably granted would be very 
small. 


Retirement Age 


Since social security benefits be- 
came effective, age 65 is the normal 
retirement age in almost all plans. 
This does not mean, however, that 
an employee must retire at age 65. 
Many plans provide that the nor- 
mal retirement age is only an op- 
tional one, and with mutual consent 
the actual retirement age may be 
deferred for five or ten years. 

In the early forties the normal 
retirement age was frequently also 
a compulsory one. Many employers 
felt that such a requirement would 
force management to eliminate 
“deadwood”. In recent years, how- 
ever, there seems to be a growing 
tendency to permit deferment of 


retirement income where an em- 
ployee’s services are of real value. 
Advantages of this flexibility are 
that a valuable and experienced 
employee, who is still doing a fine 
job, can be retained. Socially this is 
also desirable as our working force 
can be utilized more effectively. 
Improvement in the health of older 
people is an important factor in the 
spread of this liberalized approach 
of retiring employees. Unions, in 
many instances are also insisting 
in their negotiations that flexibility 
be given to the retirement age. 


While the movement is still very 
modest, I have noticed in recent 
years a slight trend to a normal 
retirement age later than age 65 
despite the social security provision 
for commencement of income at 
age 65. Here again health is a very 
important factor. 


Almost all non-negotiated plans 
provide for early retirement within 
ten years of the normal retirement 
age. The early benefit is usually the 
actuarial equivalent of the benefit 
which has already accrued and 
would normally commence at the 
normal retirement age. There is a 
trend in negotiated plans for early 
retirement provisions too. Early re- 
tirement is, of course, closely as- 
sociated with disability. More and 
more negotiated plans contain dis- 
ability provisions and this has been 
extended also to other plans. 


(More on page 28) 


Ralph W. Low Is Re-elected 
President of Insurance Buyers 
Association of Pittsburgh, 
ASIM 
At a meeting in May, Ralph W. 
Low of Westinghouse Electric Cor- 
poration and a regional vice-presi- 
dent of ASIM representing the Mid- 
Atlantic States, was re-elected 
president of the Insurance Buyers 
Association of Pittsburgh, ASIM. 
Serving with Mr. Low are Ger- 
ard O. Griffin, Dravo Corporation, 
first vice president; S. J. Prentice, 
Jr., of Gulf Oil Corporation, second 
vice president; Leo F. Kane of 
Equitable Gas Company, treasurer; 
Thomas G. Noel of The Rust Engi- 
neering Company, secretary; and 
Robert G. Morton of Blaw-Knox 

Company, assistant secretary. 


Directors 

Directors are: Ralph W. Low, 
Gerard O. Griffin, Bruce W. Shina- 
barger of G. C. Murphy Company; 
Mrs. Margaret E. Reed of Pitts- 
burgh Plate Glass Company; A. V. 
Eannarino of Pittsburgh Steel Com- 
pany; E. A. Rengers of Blaw-Knox 
Company; S. Karas of Mine Safety 
Appliances Company; S. J. Pren- 
tice, Jr.. and Thomas G. Noel. 

Frank A. Hunter of Eastern Gas 
& Fuel Associates remains a Direc- 
tor of ASIM until the November 
elections of members to the Board 
of Directors of the American So- 
ciety of Insurance Management, 
Inc., to be held in Chicago. 





Registration Limited to 40 


Fourth Annual 


Risk Research Institute 


Sponsored by 


The American Society of Insurance Management, Inc. 
Wednesday, Thursday, Friday 


September 9, 10, 11 
Will Be Held 


at 


The Harvard Graduate School of Business 


Cambridge, Massachusetts 


Registration Closes August 31, 1959 
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shoulder-to-shoulder . . . coast-to-coast 


INSURANCE SERVICE 
TO MATCH YOUR GROWTH 





This concept of insurance service from independent agents and brokers all across North 
America is significant of the times. For it recognizes the trend of industry and the need of 
industry. Today, as a result, you are able to deal with the most comprehensive of all insurance 
networks—and yet know that every office is a home office. 
That is why thousands of important names in commerce and industry now entrust their 
insurance programs to the membership of this association . . . and why the association 
concept is becoming the accepted concept in the writing and servicing of 


important multi-city business insurance. 


For literature and complete details, contact the member-firm in your area: 


ALASKA, Anchorage, 
LaBow, Haynes Company, Inc. 


ALABAMA, Birmingham, 
Ford-Myatt & Ebaugh, 
Mobile, Thames & Batre 


ARIZONA, Phoenix, 
Luhrs Insurance Agency 


ARKANSAS, Little Rock, 
Rector, Means and Rowland 


CALIFORNIA, Los Angeles, 
Kuhrts, Cox & Brander 

San Francisco, 
Trans-Western Brokers, Inc. 


CANADA, Calgary, Mackid Agencies 
Ltd., Toronto, Tomenson, Saunders, 
Smith & Garfat Ltd., Vancouver, 
Durham & Bates Agencies Ltd., 
Winnipeg, Ryan Agency Limited 















COLORADO, Denver, 
Van Schaack & Company 


CUBA, Havana, G. F. Kohly, S. A. 


FLORIDA, Jacksonville, 
Donald A. Bolton & Co., 
Miami, Coates & Dorsey, Inc. 


GEORGIA, Atlanta, Dunlap & Co., 
Savannah, Palmer & Cay, Inc. 


ILLINOIS, Chicago, 


Moore, Case, Lyman & Hubbard, Inc. 


INDIANA, Indianapolis, 
Robert N. Bowen & Associates, Inc. 


IOWA, Des Moines, 
La Mair-Mulock Company 


KANSAS, Wichita, 
Dulaney, Johnston & Priest 


KENTUCKY, Louisville, Nahm & 
Turner Insurance Agency, Inc. 


LOUISIANA, New Orleans, 
Gillis, Hulse & Colcock, Inc. 


MARYLAND, Baltimore, 
Riggs-Warfield-Roloson, Inc. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 
Boit, Dalton & Church 


MEXICO, Mexico City, 
Kennedy & Hijo, A. P. 


MICHIGAN, Detroit, 
General Underwriters, Inc. 


MINNESOTA, Minneapolis, 
Wirt, Wilson & Company 


MISSISSIPPI, Jackson, 
Fox-Everett, Inc. 


MISSOURI, St. Louis, 
Lawton-Byrne-Bruner 
Insurance Agency 


NEBRASKA, Lincoin, 
Weaver-Minier Co., Ltd. 
Omaha, Weaver-Minier-Martland 


NEW YORK, Buffalo, 
Laverack & Haines, Inc., 
New York City, Despard & Company 


NORTH CAROLINA, Charlotte 
James J, Harris & Company 


OHIO, Cincinnati, 
The Earls Blain Co., Cleveland, 
The W. F. Ryan Corporation 


INSURANCE SERVICE ASSOCIATION 


OKLAHOMA, Tulsa 
DeSelms, Bogart & Hail 


OREGON, Portland, 
Jewett, Barton, Leavy & Kern 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, 
Ostheimer-Walsh, Inc., Pittsburgh, 
Edwards, George & Co., Inc. 
PUERTO RICO, San Juan, 

Compania Carrion, Inc. 

RHODE ISLAND, Providence, 

Boit, Dalton & Church 

SOUTH CAROLINA, Columbia, 
Boyle-Vaughan Agency 


TENNESSEE, Memphis, 
D. A. Fisher, Inc. 


TEXAS, Dallas, Ellis, Smith & 
Company, Houston, Langham, 
Langston & Burnett 


VIRGINIA, Richmond, 
The Davenport Insurance Corp. 


WASHINGTON, Seattle, 
LaBow, Haynes Company, Inc. 


WEST VIRGINIA, Wheeling, 
Lee C. Paull, Inc. 











Facts vs. opinions 
in appraisals 
for insurance 


from the Clients’ Service Bulletin 
of The American Appraisal Company 


If we accept the dictionary definition of 
an appraisal as ‘“‘an estimated value set 
upon property,”’ we must then ask, “‘On 
what is the estimate based: opinion or 
verifiable fact?” 


Three vital elements 

An American Appraisal will substitute 
facts for opinion wherever possible. To 
be supportable, an insurance appraisal 
will include: 

1. The preparation of an accurate inven- 
tory of the component parts of the 
property to be insured. 

2. The pricing of the inventory on the 
basis of current prices, with particular 
attention to local labor rates, material 
prices, and trade practices. 

3. The measurement of accrued depreci- 
ation. This involves experienced judg- 
ment and should be based upon ob- 
served condition of each item which 
reflects age, maintenance, obsoles- 
cence, and such functional and eco- 
nomic factors as are deemed relevant 
for insurance purposes. 

The final report will summarize the 
detailed analysis, setting forth the total 
cost of reproduction, accrued deprecia- 
tion, insurance exclusions, and values of 
the insured portions of the property. 


Speeds settling of claims 

Such an appraisal offers far more con- 
vincing evidence of value than unsup- 
ported personal opinions, trended book 
costs, or cubic foot or square foot esti- 
mates. It provides the detailed informa- 
tion required by the policy to support 
proof of a loss. It enables the adjuster to 
verify the accuracy of the claim and 
arrive at a prompt and fair settlement. 


For more than 60 years The American Appraisal 
Company has been the leader in providing industry 
with the specific, detailed facts necessary to a 
sound insurance program. American Appraisal re- 
ports are also made for purposes of taxes, deprecia- 
tion, accounting and financing. Each report is 
backed by evidence which commands respect. 


Th A MERICAN 
APPRAISAL 


Company 
SINCE 1896...LARGEST...MOST WIDELY USED 
Home Office: Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


® 


Atlanta Cincinnati Kansas City Philadelphia 
Baltimore Cleveland Los Angeles Pittsburgh 
Boston Dallas New Orleans St. Louis 
Buffalo Detroit New York San Francisco 
Chicago Washington 


Affiliated: Canadian Appraisal Company, Ltd. 
Montreal and Toronto 
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Pension Planning — Alvord 
(From page 26) 


Retirement Benefits 


While I expect to discuss retire- 
ment benefits in more detail in con- 
nection with inflation, I would like 
to make several points here in this 
connection. There are two principal 
types of retirement benefits. In one 
the amount of retirement income 
is directly dependent upon the 
years of service and earnings. The 
other is a flat amount of pension 
after completion of the minimum 
amount of service. This type is 
very popular in negotiated plans 
but even here there now seems to 
be a trend towards the first type. 


In a basic plan the benefit may 
be inclusive of social security bene- 
fits. This means that when social 
security benefits increase, the bene- 
fit provided by the employer de- 
creases. About a decade ago, when 
negotiated plans began to develop 
at an accelerated rate, this was a 
common provision. While it can be 
justified in theory, in practice it has 
not worked out since employees 
feel that when the employer’s pen- 
sion benefits are decreased because 
of an increase in social security, 
the employer is unjustly profiting 
by a generous act of Congress. The 
trend is now definitely away from 
a deduction in social security bene- 
fits except where the basic plan 
has over-riding minimum benefits 
in which social security benefits are 
recognized. 

In recent years there has been a 
trend to eliminate maximum pen- 
sions. For a while, many companies 
thought that top executives should 
be limited to modest pensions, such 
as $5,000 or $10,000 a year. Since 
our tax laws provide tax advant- 
ages when executives are paid in 
the form of deferred compensation, 
such as a pension, most of the old 
maximums have been removed ard 
seldom are new maximums im- 
posed in new plans. 


Widow’s Benefits 


In pension planning considerable 
thought has been and is now being 
given to the possibility of including 
widows’ benefits in pension plans. 


This is quite common in British 
plans. In this country, however, 
there has been very little progress 


made in including widows’ benefits, g 


probably because of the need of 
first establishing a pension which is 
satisfactory to the employee him- 
self. When widows’ benefits are in- 
cluded, two types are frequently 
used. Under one the widow is paid 
a pension benefit based on the 
amount of pension she would have 
received had the employee retired 
just before death with a survivor- 
ship option in effect. The other type 
of benefit is a certain percentage 
of earnings, such as 50% of com- 
pensation. 


Employee Participation in Costs 


When pensions began to be for- 
malized and funded on an actuarial 
basis, it was usual to require that 
the employee participate in the 
costs. Pension planners felt that in 
addition to decreasing the cost of 
the pension plan to the employer, 
the fact that the employee had to 
pay some of the costs of the oension 
plan greatly increased his interest 
in the plan. Our experience in 
other lines of group insurance has 
confirmed this. Strange as it may 
seem, when an employee has to 
contribute under a welfare plan, his 
appreciation of the plan seems to 
be greater than if the employer 
pays the entire cost. 

In recent years there has been a 
definite trend towards a non-con- 
tributory plan. An important ‘ac- 
tor is the tax situation. When an 
employee contributes from his 
earnings, he first has to pay his 
own income tax. If the employer 
pays the employee’s share, the em- 
ployer rece:ves the same tax treat- 
ment as though he paid the em- 
ployee’s wages. The employee is 
not subject to tax at the time the 
payment is made to the plan. An- 
other important factor in the trend 
towards non-contributory plans is 
the fact that unions are usually in- 
sisting in their negotiations that 
the employer pay the entire cost. 


Vesting 


A vesting provision in a pension 
plan is one under which the em- 
(More on page 29) 
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Pension Planning — Alvord 
(From page 28) 


ployee becomes entitled to all or a 
portion of his accrued pension bene- 
fits if he terminates employment 
before retiring. There are two op- 
posing philosophies on vesting. One 
is that there should be no vesting 
until the employee commences to 
rece.ve his pension. The thought 
here is that the pension should 
be an incentive to work with the 
same employer until retirement 
and should be a reward for long 
years of service with one employer. 
The other philosophy is that a pen- 
sion is a form of deferred compen- 
sation and is earned in the year in 
which it is accrued. This latter 
philosophy is becoming more and 
more prevalent. While few em- 
ployers have gone as far as to allow 
vesting immediately when a pen- 
sion accrues, most of them now 
permit some vesting in accordance 
with various formulas. 

A popular vesting formula is 
one which is dependent upon age 


and years of service. Negotiated 
plans which have vesting generally 
require ten or fifteen years of ser- 
vice and age 60. Other plans have 
similar service requirements and 
vest 100% as early as age fifty or 
fifty-five. It is not uncommon to 
have graduated vesting under 
which, for example, 25% of the 
benefits provided by the employer 
are vested at age 40 and this per- 
centage is increased by 5% until it 
is fully vested at age 55. 


Funding Methods 


In considering this phase of pen- 
sion planning, let us look first at 
the active life period. The principal 
procedures in funding a formalized 
pension plan are to provide each 
year for the unit of pension accru- 
ing that year. The other and equally 
popular approach is to fund the 
pensions during the active life pe- 
riod by means of level deposits. 
This can be done by calculating 
the level cost for employees at 
their entry ages or determining the 
percentage of payroll necessary to 


provide their pensions. 

When a unit of pension is pro- 
vided, the approach is similar to 
depreciation of a machine. Each 
year that an employee works he 
depreciates as a machine does and 
both are retired from the employ- 
er’s operations at some future time. 
The unit purchase method is cus- 
tomary in group deferred annuity 
contracts under which the insur- 
ance company guarantees units. 
This method is also used in some 
cases under the deposit administra- 
tion or uninsured approach, al- 
though there! is no guarantee of 
the unit purchased. The level de- 
posit method is very common un- 
der both the uninsured and group 
deposit administration plans and 
fits in better in these situations. 

When an employee retires under 
an insured plan, whether or not it 
is a group deferred annuity or de- 
posit administration plan, a fully 
paid immediate annuity is usually 
provided. Under this annuity, the 
employee is guaranteed with an in- 
come for the rest of his life. Under 

(More on page 30) 





Know-how | is no accident 





Write to: 


in fishing or in insurance... 


New and better solutions to old and new 
problems are among the reasons why Kemper 
companies are chosen by many of the nation’s 
top insurance buyers for Workmen’s Compen- 
sation, Boiler and Machinery and other impor- 
tant lines of insurance. 


Although we sell only through agents and 
brokers, we will be glad to give you informa- 
tion through our special field representatives. 


Lumbermens Mutual Casualty Company 


American Motorists Insurance Company 
divisions of KEMPER insurance 


Chicago 40 
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Pension Planning — Alvord 
(From page 29) 


an uninsured approach, the pension 
is usually paid directly out of the 
accumulated funds, although in 
some cases an annuity is purchased 
for the retired employees. 


Taxation of Insured Pensions 


Fully funded pension plans have 
increased rapidly since the 1942 tax 
bill became effective specifically 
regulating them and allowing tax 
deductions. In 1942 there were 
about 2,000 qualified pension plans. 
This number has increased to al- 
most 50,000. Of this number almost 
30,000 are insured. Included in the 
insured group are many contracts 
written on small employers where 
the insured contract is particularly 
appropriate. 

This brings me to a very im- 
portant and distressing situation 
which is developing today. The 
House is now considering a tax bill 
under which the taxes of life in- 
surance companies will be greatly 
increased, including taxes on in- 
sured pension funds. Correspond- 
ing taxes are not levied on pen- 
sion trust funds. Consequently 
there is an inequitable additional 
cost of pensions for individuals 
whose pensions are being provided 
under insured contracts. This pro- 
posed tax in some cases is as much 


as % of 1% of the pension funds 
and in terms of annual premiums 
amounts to about 12% of such pay- 
ments. An additional premium of 
this amount could buy a much 
larger pension. 

This unfair tax is particularly 
onerous for the small employer 
where an insurance contract may 
be the best way to relieve him of 
the responsibility of accumulating 
a pension fund for his employees. 

As you no doubt all know, 
the Jenkins-Keogh bill passed the 
House last year and will be pre- 
sented this year. It is almost certain 
to become law at some time within 
the next few years. When this 
happens many thousands of indi- 
viduals will wish to accumulate 
their pensions through insured con- 
tracts and their funds, too, will be 
subject to this burdensome and in- 
equitable proposed tax. Many of 
the people in this audience have a 
real financial stake in insured pen- 
sions. All of you will, I am sure, 
wish to see tax legislation which 
gives equitable and proper tax re- 
lief to insured pension programs. 


Pensions And Inflation 


In good pension planning one 
cannot ignore the importance of in- 
flation. The cost-of-living in this 
country has doubled since 1940 in 
accordance with the United States 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. While 
there is no 100% hedge against in- 


flation, certain measures can be 
taken as a hedge against the ero- 
sion of our dollars. The principal 
ones which are used with various 
degrees of effectiveness in pension 
plans are described in the follow- 
ing paragraphs. 


Benefit Formulas 


In a pension where years of 
service and average earnings are 
the basis of retirement benefits 
there is a “built-in” hedge inas- 
much as there is a direct correla- 
tion between earnings and the 
value of the dollar. For example, 
if an employee had started work- 
ing in a job at a salary of $2,000 
where his value does not increase 
materially because of experience 
and if forty years later his salary 
becomes $6,000, his average earn- 
ings would definitely reflect some 
of the inflationary influence which 
increased his compensation. 

While a pension depends upon 
average earnings and does have a 
“built-in” hedge to some extent, a 
final salary plan has a still better 
hedge. Under this type of plan, the 
pension is usually based upon the 
average of the last five or ten years 
of service. In the example given 
in the preceding paragraph, the 
pension would bear a much closer 
relation to the last year’s earnings 
than it would under the average 
earnings. There is a growing inter- 

(More on page 31) 
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Pension Planning — Alvord 


(From page 30) 


est in the final salary type of plan. 
Fears of a plan becoming suddenly 
insolvent because of an increase in 
earnings due to inflation are being 
moderated on the basis that infla- 
tion does not usually arrive over- 
night and it is possible to increase 
the fund over a period of time. 


From an employee’s point of 
view a benefit based directly upon 
the cost-of-living would be ideal. 
There are a few plans of this nature 
and all that I know of are geared 
to the United States Bureau of 
Labor Statistics Index. Various 
methods of funding are used. A 
common one is to have a basic plan 
and supplement these benefits 
through a supplemental plan which 
provides for any additions needed 
due to a rise in the cost-of-living. 


Periodic Adjustment 


A simple and very effective 
method of providing for increased 
benefits needed because of a de- 
crease in the value of the dollar is 
to review a plan periodically and 
make adjustments if conditions 
warrant. Inflation does not arrive 
over-night and with these periodic 
reviews a plan may be kept up to 
date. Many employers prefer this 
approach since they are not obli- 
gated, either legally or morally, to 
make changes because of a rise in 
the cost-of-living. They can review 
the situation and then make ad- 
justments in accordance with their 
current financial conditions. 


Supplemental Plans 


A growing development in pen- 
sions is to combat inflation through 
supplemental plans in addition to a 
sound basic plan. A popular way of 
doing this is to establish a profit- 
sharing plan. In this additional plan 
the funding is directly geared to 
the employer’s earning power. In 
good years he sets aside relatively 
large sums when he can afford it, 
and in lean years he may not set 
aside any. When the employee re- 
tires he then collects from his 
profit-sharing plan a_ substantial 
amount which can go a long way in 
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offsetting any losses of purchasing 
power under the basic plan. 


I have noticed quite an increase 
in supplemental plans of a savings 
type. Under these plans the em- 
ployee is encouraged to set aside a 
portion of his earnings in a savings 
fund. The employer provides an in- 
centive by agreeing to add to the 
savings fund a percentage, 25%, 
50%, or 100%, of what the em- 
ployee saves. If the employee con- 
tinues in the savings plan until re- 
tirement, he has a substantial nest 
egg to help if the basic pension 
benefits prove to be inadequate. 


Variable Annuities 


Variable annuities are a recent 
development and I am sure that all 
of you have heard about them and 
many of you know a great deal 
about them. No talk on pensions 
and inflation would be complete 
without touching upon this subject. 
Variable annuities are considered 
to have been originated by the 
Teachers Insurance Association of 
America. About ten years ago this 
Association was greatly concerned 
over the fact that when a teacher 
under its annuity plan became eli- 
gible to receive benefits, the value 
of the dollars were greatly depre- 
ciated. After a great deal of study, 
the Association received approval 
in New York State to create a col- 
lege retirement equity fund. Under 
this fund only equities are pur- 
chased. At the time of retirement 
an employee receives an income 
based upon the fixed dollars ac- 
cumulated in the T.I.A.A. annuity 
plan and the accumulations under 
the C.R.E.F. equity plan. Teachers 
are permitted to put in varying per- 
centages of the aggregate pension 
contributions, with 50% being the 
maximum permitted for equities. 


In evolving the C.R.E.F. plan, 
T.1L.A.A. conducted a research of 
stock prices and commodity prices 
over a seventy-one year period. 
They found that there was a very 
definite correlation between an in- 
crease in the cost-of-living and in- 
crease in the value of equities. Dur- 
ing the inflation produced by World 
War II and the Korean War a 50% 
fixed dollar and 50% equity con- 
tribution over a teacher’s active 





working lifetime would have pro- 
vided an almost perfect hedge. This 
hedge was not as good in World 
War I because the purchasing 
power lagged four years behind the 
stock prices. On the whole this re- 
search indicated that a combination 
of fixed dollars and equity dollars 
would have in the past produced a 
pension nearer to the cost-of-living 
than would have been produced 
under a 100% fixed dollar plan. 

You might well ask that if equi- 
ties would have provided so good 
a hedge in the past, why shouldn’t 
all contributions be placed in equi- 
ties. The T.I.A.A. research, as well 
as other studies, indicated certain 
low points in stock prices where 
the system would have broken 
down if all the money had been 
placed in equities. After all, a pen- 
sioner has to eat and cannot wait 
for some of the lags to be overcome 
through time. The presence of the 
fixed dollar removes some of the 
speculative hazards. 

There are several ways to pro- 
vide fixed dollar portions of a varia- 
ble annuity plan. Under the 
T.LA.A.-C.R.E.F. arrangement, the 
T.LA.A. provides an insured an- 
nuity. This has been done in several 
instances. Under some plans a trust 
fund is used for both fixed dollars 
and equities funds. When the fixed 
dollars are provided under insured 
contracts, the equity dollars are 
provided under a trust arrange- 
ment and the plan is commonly 
called a split-funding arrangement. 


I hope that at this point I am not 
like the little boy who went to 
church for the first time. After the 
service his aunt asked him how he 
liked the service. He said he en- 
joyed the music and the singing 
very much but the commercial was 
too long. I do want to mention here, 
however, some of the advantages of 
split-funding. When fixed dollars 
are handled by the insurance com- 
pany, the insurance company’s ser- 
vices are available. These services 
include help in pension planning, 
actuarial advice, payment of pen- 
sions through the insurance com- 
pany’s national operations, and so 

(More on page 39) 
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Federal vs State — Gilmore 
(From page 8) 


Law, and the Merchant Marine Act 
of 1920, which contains the ocean 
marine exemption from the anti- 
trust laws. 

There are, of course, two other 
federal regulatory acts which af- 
fect insurance companies and 
which are based on Congressional 
power to regulate interstate and 
foreign commerce. They are the 
Securities Act of 1933 (the law 
requiring certain public disclosures 
when a corporation makes a public 
offering of its shares) and the Se- 
curities and Exchange Act of 1934 
(the law subjecting corporations 
whose shares are listed on national 
exchanges to insider-trading, proxy 
solicitation and periodic informa- 
tion requirements). 

I suggest it may have been an 
oversight on the part of the Con- 
gress not to have specifically men- 
tioned the two SEC acts. Insurance 
companies have been complying 
with all their requirements, when 


they have come within the terms 
of these acts. 

We do not meet-up too often with 
the full force of the Securities and 
Exchange Act of 1934, because only 
a few insurance companies have 
their shares listed on national ex- 
changes. It has some application 
since any corporation, whether or 
not its shares are listed on a na- 
tional exchange, which has had 
public financing under certain con- 
ditions, must comply forever there- 
after with the periodic reporting 
requirements of the 1934 act. Many 
insurance companies in post-war 
years have sought such public fi- 
nancing. 

I emphasize SEC Acts, for they 
are regulatory laws in the accepted 
sense. The fact that they are aimed 
to protect investors, whereas state 
insurance laws are for the benefit 
of both policyholders and investors, 
is a distinction without a real dif- 
ference. 

SEC jurisdiction now extends to 
variable annuities, which are the 
subject of Mr. Fleetwood’s discus- 
sion this afternoon. Several weeks 


ago the Supreme Court was called 
upon to decide whether the sale of 
a variable annuity is an insurance 
or investment transaction. The Su- 
preme Court in effect said they e 
were investment transactions, and 
by so deciding sanctioned SEC con- 
trol of what may become a very im- 
portant part of the business trans- 
acted by life insurance companies. 

One further observation on SEC. 
For a number of years SEC has 
urged the Congress to enact ‘legisla- 
tion giving it the same powers 
over corporations whose shares are 
traded over-the-counter or bought 
and sold on national exchanges on 
an unlisted basis, that it now ex- 
ercises with respect to companies 
whose shares are duly registered 
on a national exchange. If such 
legislation is passed without an in- 
surance exemption, then all pub- 
licly owned stock insurance com- 
panies with the exception of those 
of modest size (less than $2,000,000 
in assets) will come under the wing 
of SEC. 


(More on page 33) 
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Federal vs State — Gilmore 
(From page 32) 


The Federal Trade Commission 
has also attempted to assert con- 
trol over the business of insur- 
ance. Some few years back the 
Commission commenced proceed- 
ings against a number of companies 
in connection with their advertis- 
ing. The Supreme Court last June 
held that under the McCarran Act 
the FTC had no jurisdiction over 
insurance advertising in those 
states which have enacted their 
own laws regulating such advertis- 
ing. This was a major setback to 
FTC. However, some question still 
remains as to the jurisdiction of 
the FTC over so-called mail order 
insurers, the companies which are 
licensed only in their domiciliary 


state but solicit insurance, mostly | 


accident and health, through the 
mails. An appellate court has said 
the FTC is still ousted by the Mc 
Carran Act when the domiciliary 
state regulates such advertising. 
As yet, the Solicitor General has 
not sought a review of this decision 
by the Supreme Court. Until the 
highest court speaks, no one can 
say for sure what jurisdiction, if 
any, the FTC has over the advertis- 
ing of such insurance companies. 

If the Court should hold that the 
FTC has any jurisdiction in the 
mail order accident and health field, 
we may find the FTC, or perhaps 
some other federal agency, assert- 
ing authority over so-called non- 
admitted or unauthorized property 
and liability insurance. 

Another striking example of the 
federal government being closely 
involved in insurance affairs is the 
Price-Anderson Act which became 
effective September 2, 1957. This is 
the law which permits the Atomic 
Energy Commission to indemnify a 
licensee, and anyone else who may 
be liable, in an amount not in ex- 
cess of $500,000,000 dollars per nu- 
clear incident. The indemnity ap- 
plies over and above the financial 
protection required by the AEC as 
a condition for a licensee to operate 
a reactor. The act contemplates 
that the amount of “financial pro- 
tection” required by the Commis- 
sion shall be the amount of liability 

(More on page 36) 
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One reason why so 

many of our policy- 
holders have so few fires 
these days can be traced to 
research ... to engineers- who 
literally play with fire. 


Because of the constant effort of 

our laboratory engineers .. . 
testing hazardous materials an 
protective devices .. . fire safety is 
rapidly developing into such an exact 
science that practically all destructive 
fires are now preventable. 


It is this laboratory service that can make 

the big difference to you as a policyholder. It 

adds up to a protection that is head and shoulders 

above mere insurance. For, as advisor on plant protection, 
we work with you to safeguard your plant against fires, 
explosions and windstorms before they start... before 
they can stop production at your plant. 


We'll be glad to furnish details on request. 


BOSTON MANUFACTURERS MUTUAL 
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Thousands In Excessive 
Premiums Disclosed On 
$1 Million 
“Over-Valuation” 

A major retailer was carry- 
ing contents insurance on 
equipment valued at $1,800,- 
000 based on an obsolete ap- 
praisal. During a review of 
their operation by Marshall 
and Stevens, valuation engi- 
neers, it was discovered that 
by reallocation of some items, 
elimination of deleted items 
and re-evaluation of others, the 
true value of the insured equip- 
ment was $800,000 — not 
$1,800,000. Thus insurance 
premiums on an_ excessive 
$1,000,000 could be elimin- 
ated, saving thousands of dol- 
lars.* 

Appraisals for Specific 
Purposes 

This story points two mor- 
als. First, that an up-to-date 
appraisal is of vital importance 
since without a continual re- 
view, values become inflated. 
Second, the fortunate selection 
of Marshall and Stevens re- 
sulted in a thorough appraisal 
that resulted in great savings 
to the client. 

Marshall and Stevens’ staff 
of experienced appraisers are 
qualified to analyze your par- 
ticular valuation problems, 
and prepare appraisals for the 
following purposes: fair mar- 
ket value, mergers, re-financ- 
ing, insurance, proof of loss, - 
income tax, gift tax, segrega- 
tion of purchase price, inheri- 
ance tax, catastrophe damage 
value, accounting and tax as- 
sessment for public agencies as 
well as private owners. 

MARSHALL AND STEVENS 
is an international appraisal 
company offering local person- 
alized appraisal service. Offices 
in Chicago, Cincinnati, Dallas, 
Denver, Detroit, Honolulu, 
Houston, Los Angeles, Miami, 
Minneapolis, New York, Phila- 
delphia, Phoenix, Richmond, 
St. Louis, San Francisco, Van- 
couver, B. C. 

The informative booklet 
“Purpose of Appraisals” is 
yours for the asking. Call or 
write MARSHALL AND STE- 
VENS, Dept. CHD. 


MARSHALL and STEVENS 


INCORPORATED 


Appraisal Engineers 
420 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


*Actual case history on file. 





Public Liability — Hail 
(From page 6) 


ran into the back end of the truck 
causing some damage to his vehicle 
as well as some injury to himself. 
In due course we were served with 
a summons and complaint by the 
plaintiff's attorney. We used the 
same technique of notifying both 
the Public Liability and the Auto- 
mobile Liability carriers and this 
time apparently the Automobile 
Liability carrier lost the flip of the 
coin and wound up with the job of 
filing an answer and conducting 
an investigation, etc. 


Coverages 


As I said earlier, I am not aware 
of any instances where both under- 
writers “sat on their hands” and 
let the assured fight his own battle, 
but certainly this is something that 
should be considered and all things 
being somewhere near equal per- 
haps Public Liability should be 
placed with the same underwriter 
as the Automobile Liability. An- 
other point to be considered is the 
policy form itself. In recent years 
the trend has been toward the pur- 
chase of Comprehensive General 
Liability insurance policies and 
away from the practice of some 
years ago of picking and choosing 
the specific risks to be insured 
against, such as Manufacturers or 
Contractors, Owners or Contrac- 
tors, O.L.&T., etc. Another question 
concerning the policy form would 
be whether or not the assured de- 
sires property damage coverage as 
well as personal injury protection. 
Getting back to the question of 
Products Liability coverage, many 
assureds prefer to self-insure or 
assume the risk for a reasonable 
sum and might therefore delete 
Products coverage from their Pub- 
lic Liability Policy and cover the 
risk under some excess plan. In cer- 
tain industries the assured prefers 
to make his own investigation of 
product claims and perhaps even 
handle the settlement of same, at 
least up to a certain point. It is felt 
that the assured has a better under- 
standing of how his product is put 
together, packaged, distributed, 
etc., and can therefore do a better 
job of determining whether or not 


a product claim is valid. Many 
times a product claim can be suc- 
cessfully handled by a member of. 
the Sales force visiting the claim- 
ant, smoothing her ruffled feathers 
and perhaps offering some samples 
of other products manufactured by 
the assured. I think most of you 
will agree that this method of han- 
dling is better for public relations 
than the payment of a nominal sum 
by an insurance adjustor in order 
to clear his files of a nuisance item. 

Another item which should be 
considered in arriving at the policy 
form is whether or not the form 
should include the so-called “em- 
ployee versus employee” clause. 
Some assureds have, in years gone 
by, broadened their Public Liability 
policies to the point where cover- 
age is extended to an employee 
should he be sued by a fellow em- 
ployee for injury resulting from a 
negligence act. This broad coverage 
resulted in many instances where- 
in an employee, injured in the 
course of or arising out of his 
employment, rejected Workmen’s 
Compensation benefits. If unsuc- 
ces‘ ful, the employee could usually 
sti. ‘all back on Workmen’s Com- 
pensation benefits. Of course, any 
claims paid by the carrier as a re- 
sult of this “employee versus em- 
ployee” action were reflected in the 
assured’s loss experience with the 
resultant detrimental effect on the 
premium. Most insurance com- 
panies are now resisting the inclu- 
sion of “employee vs. employee” 
coverage in their Public Liability 
contracts, and, it would appear, 
rightfully so. Coverage which 
would protect the employee against 
third party action other than a fel- 
low employee is available and 
should certainly be considered as 
part of the policy form for this 
hypothetical company of ours. 
Sooner or later we’re going to have 
to face the problem of what limits 
of liability to select in purchasing 
Public Liability coverage. Iam sure 
that each of you sitting in this room 
tonight has different ideas of what 
limits should be and I am willing 
to wager that your present policies 
range all the way from two or three 
hundred thousand dollars to several 
millions of dollars and who is to 


(More on page 35) 


Public Liability — Hail 
(From page 34) 


say which of you is correct. Obvi- 
ously, the nature of the assured’s 
business, the scope of operations, 
etc., all have their direct bearing 
on solving this problem. If we want 
to toss into this discussion “air 
craft liability,” those of you who 
own and operate industrial aid 
planes obviously have need for 
higher limits. The “claims con- 
sciousness” of the American public 
and the astronomical verdicts being 
reported in the news almost daily 
would certainly indicate that your 
limits of liability should be estab- 
lished only after very careful 
thought and consideration. As far 
as I know, no one has come forward 
with a “rule of thumb” formula for 
establishing suggested limits of lia- 
bility for Public Liability. This was 
done several years ago for Fidelity 
Bond limits. Each one of you will 
have to make your own decision in 
this regard although you might 


obtain some guidance from your 
broker or insurance company on 
what limits similar industries are 
carrying. 


“Umbrella Policies” 

Tied in with the question on 
proper limits of liability would also 
be the need for considering the use 
of an excess or “umbrella” policy. 
Many assureds have found it advan- 
tageous to hold their primary Pub- 
lic Liability policy limits to a rather 
nominal sum and then purchase an 
excess or umbrella policy to carry 
the limits on to the intended goal. 
One should explore the Lloyd’s as 
well as the domestic market when 
considering an excess policy. The 
type of premium computation 
leaves us at least two choices; guar- 
anteed cost plans or retrospective 
plans. Obviously, the size of the 
premium developed by the risk 
might rule out the use of retrospec- 
tive plans. If vour exposure is 
rather small and your total stand- 
ard premium is, let us say, less 
than $10,000.00 there is not much 





mium savings should you enjoy a 
good loss record under a retrospec- 
tive plan. Obviously, a guarantee 
cost plan would best suit a small 
risk. The nature of the business 
should also be considered. Some 
assureds may not have any control 
over their loss experience and, 
therefore, any premium reduction 
which they would hope to accom- 
plish under a retrospective plan 
would be subject to pure luck or 
chance. Perhaps such risk, even 
though the premium volume might 
be substantial, might prefer the use 
of a guarantee cost plan. 


Deductibles 

Deductibles are available in this 
field of insurance. Most assureds 
when considering a deductible at- 
tempt to arrive at the figure where- 
in the optimum premium savings 
is accomplished compared to the 
size deductible. Under retrospective 
plans the deductible appears in the 
form of a “stop loss”. Most insur- 
ance companies insist on a stop loss 

(More on page 36) 
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Public Liability — Hail 
(From page 35) 


in a retrospective plan; the assured 
of an opportunity to affect a pre- 
paying the full cost of a claim up 
to such predetermined stop loss and 
the insurance company paying the 
excess of such figure. A stop loss 
of 10 to 25 thousand dollars seems 
to be about “par for the course” 
today. 

These are some of the problems 
confronted by the corporate insur- 
ance manager for our hypothetical 
company. 

(Speech before the Minnesota Chap- 
ter, ASIM, April 21, 1959.) 





Minnesota Chapter, ASIM, 
Elects L. E. Thompson of Green 
Giant Company President 

L. E. Thompson of Green Giant 
Company-was elected president of 
Minnesota Chapter, ASIM, at a 
recent meeting. 

Serving with Mr. Thompson are: 
Allan Brosius of Minneapolis-Hon- 
eywell Regulator Company as vice 
president, and M. Scott Rhodes of 
Owatonna Canning Company who 
was re-elected secretary-treasurer. 

Directors are: Julian Mageli of 
Nash Finch Company, David Hin- 
ton of Wood Conversion Company, 
L. E. Thompson, Allan Brosius, M. 
Scott Rhodes, and Joe Sydness of 
Red Owl Stores. 

ASIM Director is Howard E. 
Weber of Minnesota Mining and 
Manufacturing Company whose 
term of office expires with the 
November elections of the Ameri- 
can Society of Insurance Manage- 
ment, Inc. 





Federal vs State — Gilmore 
(From page 33) 


insurance available from private 
sources — i. e. the Nuclear Energy 
Liability Insurance Association and 
the Mutual Atomic Energy Rein- 
surance Pool — or such lesser 
amounts as the AEC may establish 
based on certain criteria set forth 
in the law. 

The Department of Defense and 
the Space Agency both have pro- 
posed legislation along similar lines 
to provide governmental indemnity 
to contractors and subcontractors 
with respect to unusually hazard- 
ous risks arising from contracts 
performed for such agencies. Such 
indemnity would be in excess of 
available insurance from private 
sources. 

I think we must all recognize 
that the Price-Anderson Act and 
any similar legislation enacted by 
the Congress to provide indemnity 
for unusually hazardous risks will, 
at the very least, bring the insur- 
ance business into close contact 
with Washington. 

The danger of further federal 
encroachment has arisen in another 
area. I have in mind the suggestion 
that our state workmen’s compen- 
sation laws be supplanted by a 
federal act. A few years ago the 
United States Department of Labor 
came forth with a model work- 
men’s compensation law. Its stated 
purpose was to present an ideal law 
by which the states could determine 
any shortcomings in their own 
workmen’s compensation laws. 
Many foresaw in this proposal the 
forerunner of a federal law. The 


Congress may also have foreseen 
this possibility as it refused to vote 
funds permitting the Department 
of Labor to publicize this model 
law. 

For a long time organized labor 
has strongly advocated a federal 
workmen’s compensation law. From 
the tenor of recent testimony be- 
fore the Joint Congressional Com- 
mittee on Atomic Energy, there is 
reason to believe that labor is using 
the radiation hazard as a spring- 
board to convince the Congress 
that a federal law is necessary. 
Fortunately, the state laws are in 
much better shape with respect 
to radiation coverage than labor 
spokesmen would have us believe. 
Furthermore, steps are already be- 
ing taken by those states where 
there may be some gaps, to make 
sure that radiation is covered, and 
where there are gaps in the laws 
voluntary insurance is being writ- 
ten by insurers. 

The pressure from labor for a 
federal workmen’s compensation 
law is something we will be coping 
with for some years to come. I do 
not need to emphasize the im- 
portance of this issue to any group 
representing employers. 

Certainly the most newsworthy 
development with respect to pos- 
sible federal regulation is Senator 
O’Mahoney’s investigation of the 
insurance business or “the insur- 
ance study”, as some prefer to call 
it. The purpose of this investiga- 
tion is to find out whether the Mc 
Carran Act has operated effectively 
to protect the public interest. That 
obviously requires a review of the 


(More on page 37) 
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Federal vs State — Gilmore 
(From page 36) 


record of state regulation. This is 
what has happened to date (April 
8, 1959): 


1. Searching hearings were held 
last summer on aviation insur- 
ance. 


2. Last fall an eleven-page ques- 
tionnaire was sent to the insur- 
ance commissioners of all the 
states and territories seeking 
factual data about insurance 
regulatory activities of the 
various insurance depart- 
ments. 


As for the future of this investi- 
gation, this we know: 


1. The staff has assembled data 
on ocean marine and mail 
order insurance, which in the 
words of a recent subcommit- 
tee report “are clearly inter- 
state and foreign commerce 
and, therefore, in many as- 
pects beyond effective regula- 
tion by the States.” We antici- 
pate hearings this year on this 
phase of the business. 


2. According to the above men- 
tioned report, the O’Mahoney 
subcommittee plans to look 
into the making of rates. Very 
likely this will take the form 
on an inquiry into those areas 


where rating bureaus operate. 
In fact, it has been reported 
that the staff of the subcom- 
mittee is in the process of 
preparing a questionnaire re- 
garding rating bureau activi- 
ties, which will be sent to all 
state insurance departments. A 
few observations can be made 
with respect to this investiga- 
tion. 


First, speaking very generally, 
investigations and studies by the 
Congress are the order of the day. 
True, we had them in the past, but 
I do not believe ever on the same 
scale and frequency as they exist 
today. These Congressional inves- 
tigations are, of course, designed to 
develop the need for legislation, 
but apart from legislation, they 
have become almost a method of 
regulation in themselves. In the 
thirties we enacted all kinds of reg- 
ulatory laws and established super- 
visory commissions and bureaus. 
Today, a good part of the policing 
of our economy is being under- 
taken by the Congress itself. As 
the Congress controls the purse- 
strings, this pattern is not likely to 
change. 


If we relate this pattern to the 
insurance business, it could mean 
periodic reviews of insurance by 
the Congress. It does not neces- 
sarily mean that the Congress will 
legislate although that is certainly 
a possibility. It does mean we can 





expect to be much more under the 
watchful eye of Washington than 
has been the case during the decade 
or more since the McCarran Act 
became law. 


As for the immediate prospects 
of the present investigation, cer- 
tainly it is too early to hazard a 
guess. We do know that the sub- 
committee has an exceedingly able 
staff which already has familiarized 
itself with the complexities of our 
business. The subcommittee, aided 
and abetted by staff, can be ex- 
pected to make a thorough and 
painstaking survey. It would be 
foolhardy to count on anything 
else. 

There are literally dozens of 
other areas where federal activity 
already exists. I have not even 
mentioned recent and current ef- 
forts in the Congress to provide 
medical care benefits for Social 
Security beneficiaries. If enacted, 
this could be the first step down the 
road to a form of government in- 
surance. Here the threat is not one 
of regulating but of actually con- 
ducting an insurance business. 

I hope I have made my point 
that right now the federal govern- 
ment has considerable impact on 
our business. The important issue, 
as I see it, is will federal influence 
grow and if so in what way. It 
would be unrealistic not to expect 
a continuing closer relationship 


(More on page 38) 
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Federal vs State — Gilmore 
(From page 37) 


with Washington. The space and 
nuclear power age which lies be- 
fore us makes this inevitable, or so 
it seems to me. Every national 
business is bound to have increas- 
ing contacts with Washington. 

The grave question is will this 
bring about a form of federal con- 
trol and supervision such as the 
states are now performing. Cer- 
tainly the growing influence of 
the federal government represents 
a threat but it does not mean that 
inevitably Washington must take 
over the job of supervising insur- 
ance, nor does it mean that we are 
certain to develop a dual system 
of regulation with Washington and 
the states performing parallel su- 
pervisory functions. 


Our ability to ward off further 
federal encroachment depends on 
the adequacy of state supervision 
plus, and this is an important plus, 
a constant alert to detect federal 
intrusion in its early stages and 
scotch such intrusion at the very 
beginning. 

The record of state regulation has 
been a good one. Following the Mc 
Carran Act in 1945 and the enact- 
ment of implementing state legisla- 
tion, some thought that the state 
rating laws might tend to stifle 
competition by forcing all compa- 
nies into rating bureaus and by 
preventing the growth of small 
companies. Just the opposite has 
happened. Many small companies 
have flourished. There is rate and 
policy form competition in casualty 
and fire lines far beyond anyone’s 
comprehension fifteen years ago. 
Today, competition is the real regu- 
lator, and the danger of over- 
reaching on prices is an impossi- 
bility. 

When the Congress looks at in- 
surance, certainly this high degree 
of competition will be entered on 
the credit side of the ledger. Some 
will suggest that the failure of 
some state supervisory authorities 
to permit badly needed rate in- 
creases for automobile liability in- 
surance should be entered on the 
debit side. This is not a happy 


situation, I grant you, but let us 
not deceive ourselves into believ- 
ing the story would be any differ- 
ent if Washington were running 
the show. In fact, it could be a 
good deal worse. In my judgment, 
the automobile rate problem is not 
peculiar to state regulation. The 
public’s appetite for huge verdicts 
and over-generous settlements has 
outstripped the public’s pocketbook: 
We like to eat well, but the grocery 
bill — that is something else again. 

In closing, I would like to leave 
this thought with you. You insur- 
ance buyers have a stake in seeing 
the insurance business remain as 
free as possible from further fed- 
eral enchoachment. First of all, 
should a great business such as in- 
surance fall under the control of 
Washington, it may be a forerun- 
ner of things to come for other 
business. I am sure many of you 
are engaged in business which fed- 
eral authorities would like to con- 
trol. We must look at the over-all 
picture. When any one of us falls, 
the rest are just that much weaker. 

And secondly, you as corporate 
insurance buyers cannot possibly 


' benefit by federal supervision of 


insurance. Undoubtedly, it would 
not replace but rather parallel 
present state regulation. Thus, it is 
not a question of superceding state 
regulation but rather of superim- 
posing federal regulation on top of 
state regulation. The present plight 
of the railroads can in some meas- 
ure be attributed to dual super- 
vision. This does not auger well for 
concurrent regulation of insurance. 
We will not be able to meet your 
growing needs should we be re- 
quired to answer to Washington as 
well as the fifty states. 

We all face the threat of govern- 
ment actually competing with us 
and of crippling government regu- 
lation. It is a day-to-day, week-to- 
week, year-to-year struggle. I think 
we can help you, and I know you 
can help us. We are partners in 
the free enterprise system. In the 
final analysis we will sink or swim 
together. 
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Pension Planning — Alvord 


(From page 31) 


© forth. Insurance companies have 


well established facilities and thor- 
oughly experienced personnel and 
can provide these services with 
maximum efficiency and minimum 
cost. 


We believe that fixed dollars can 
be invested more advantageously 
through an insurance company 
than through an uninsured fund. 
While we must admit we do not 
have a monopoly of the investment 
brains, we do have certain inherent 
advantages in our investment oper- 
ations. All of our funds are pooled 
and the maximum of diversification 
can be obtained. We invest millions 
of dollars each year and can in- 
crease our earnings through privase 
placement of bond issues. Because 
of the size of our investment opera- 
tions we have established experi- 
enced and large mortgage depart- 
ments where we can obtain maxi- 
mum returns from mortgages, real 
estate operations, and lease-back 
arrangements. The existence of 
both a mortgage and security de- 
partment gives us greater flexi- 
bility. There are times when mort- 
gage investments are more advan- 
tageous than bond investments. 
When this is true, we accelerate 
this type of investment and vice 
versa. 


While advocates of variable an- 
nuities are very enthusiastic about 
its effectiveness as an offset to de- 
preciating dollars, even they do not 
claim that it is the perfect answer 
to the problem. While generally 
there is very close correlation be- 
tween commodity price indices and 
stock prices there is sometimes a 
very definite lag between the two. 
If such a lag should occur after an 
employee retires and if as a result 
he finds that his pension income 
has decreased without a corre- 
sponding decrease in the cost-of- 
living, that employee will usually 
be a very unhappy one. His feeling 
of ill will affects his friends who are 
active employees and have a dele- 
terious effect upon the employee 
morale of the Company. 


An important factor in variable 


annuities is the principle of dollar 
averaging. Unfortunately, in the 
case of industrial concerns wages 
and employment are high during 
boom years and the reverse during 
depression years. Consequently, 
more dollars proportionately are 
invested when stock prices are 
high. In the case of a plan covering 
teachers, the situation usually is 





better, as teachers’ salaries tradi- 
tionally move very slowly during 
changes in the business cycle. While 
research has seemed to confirm the 
correlation between stock prices 
and commodity prices, it is entirely 
possible that new economic forces 
will develop in the future and such 
correlation will be adversely af- 
fected. 
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Central Ohio 

The Cooper-Bessemer Cor- 
poration 

Mr. Arthur I. Vorys, Attorney- 
at-Law 


Cincinnati 
The Ohio National Life Insur- 
ance Company 


Connecticut Valley 
Hartford Electric Light Co. 


Delaware Valley 
Bargain City, U.S.A., Inc. 


Detroit 

D. W. G. Cigar Corporation 

R. C. Mahon Company 

National Twist Drill & Tool 
Co. 


New York 
Ciba States Limited 
S. H. Kress & Co. 


Northern California 

California Self-Insurers Asso- 
ciation 

E. & J. Gallo Winery 


Southern California 
Desilu Productions, Inc. 


Virginia-Carolina 
Duke Power Company 





ASIM Welcomes New Members 


Washington 
Alaska Packers Association 


Wisconsin 

Allen-Bradley Company 

American Can Company 
(Marathon Division) 

Basic Products Corporation 

Baso, Inc. 

Briggs & Stratton Corporation 

J. I. Case Company 

Cutler-Hammer, Inc. 

Downing Box Company 

First Wisconsin National Bank 

Globe-Union, Inc. 

The Heil Company 

Ladish Co. 

Line Material Industries 

Outboard Marine Corporation 

Miller Brewing Company 

Milprint, Inc. 

Milwaukee Gas Light Co. 

Milwaukee & Suburban Trans- 
port Corp. 

Nekoosa-Edwards Paper Co. 

Rhea Manufacturing Co. 

Ed. Schuster & Co., Inc. 

Wisconsin Bridge & Iron Com- 
pany 


NON-CHAPTERS 
New Jersey 


Federal Pacific Electric Co. 


Puerto Rico 


Commonwealth Oil Refining 
Co: inc. 








Newman Is President of 
Cincinnati Area Insurance 


Managers, ASIM 


Henry A. Newman of The Ar- 
drew Jergens Company was elected 
president of Cincinnati Area Insur- 
ance Managers, ASIM, at a meet- 
ing held in June. 


R. F. Hoeweler of Acme-Newport 
Steel Company was elected vice- 
president; Hilliard J. Fjord of The 
Western & Southern Life Insurance 
Company (Tax, Real Estate-Gen- 
eral Counsel Division), treasurer; 
Thomas Fisher of The Fifth Third 
Union Trust Company, assistant 
treasurer; and Robert J. Schiffgen 
of Trailmobile Inc., secretary. 


A. J. Haberer of the Procter & 
Gamble Company is Director of 
ASIM, representing the Cincinnati 
area Insurance Managers until the 
November elections of ASIM. Mr. 
Haberer is immediate past presi- 
dent of this chapter. 


Central Massachusetts Chapter 
Elects Merriam as President 


Henry C. Merriam of The Velu- 
moid Company was elected presi- 
dent of Central Massachusetts 
Chapter, ASIM. 


Serving with Mr. Merriam are 
Harold F. Keyes, Jr., of Brown & 
Sharpe Manufacturing Company, 
vice president; Robert Linden of 
Wyman-Gordon Company, secre- 
tary; and Lawrence T. Kane of 
Riley-Stoker Corporation re-elected 
treasurer. 





Corporations are usually sure their accounting is in order but have C.P.A.’s check it. 


Corporations are usually sure their insurance is in order but they should have it checked. The same 


logic applies to both. 
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Treasurer—Robert N. Knight, Seattle-First National Bank, Seattle 
Secretary—E. B. Paris 

Boeing Airplane Company 

P.O. Box 3707 

Seattle 24. Washington 


WISCONSIN CHAPTER 
Meetings—Last Thursday each month, except June, July, August. 
President—Joseph R. Hilmer, S. C. Johnson & Son, Inc., Racine, Wisconsin. 
Vice-Pres.—Karl F. Abendroth, Milwaukee & Suburban Transport Corpora- 
tion, Milwaukee. 

Treasurer—Joseph A. Hussa, The First Wisconsin National Bank, Milwaukee. 
Secretary—Robert E. Krause 

Briggs & Stratton Corp. 

2711 North 13th Street 

Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin. 
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Roster Of Member Companies 
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ATLANTA The Cooper-Bessemer Corp. Pabst Brewing Company 
E. I. Evans & Company Passavant Hospital 
American Art Metals Company The Jaeger Machine Company The Peoples Gas Light & Coke Co. 
Atlanta Newspapers, Inc. The Jeffrey Manufacturing Company Pullman Standard Car 
Atlanta Transit System, Inc. F. & R. Lazarus & Company Manufacturing Co. 
Citizens & Southern National Bank The Mead Corporation Pure Oil Company 
The Coca-Cola Company North American Aviation, Inc. Quaker Oats Company 
Curtis 1000 Inc. (Columbus Division ) John Sexton & Company 
Delta Air Lines, Inc. Ormet Corporation Simoniz Company 
Georgia Highway Express, Inc. Ranco, Incorporated _ Spiegel, Inc. ’ 
Georgia Power Company The Peoples Broadcasting Corporation Standard Oil Co. (Indiana) 
i dace: BN inc g acer The Weston Paper & Manufacturing Co. Charles A. Stevens & Company 
Oo ee Stewart-Warner Corporation 
(Georgia Division ) : 
McDonough Construction Company ake 
Mead-Atlanta Paper Company CHICAGO . : 
United States Gypsum Company 
National Manufacture & Stores Veter Chendeal Week 
Corporation Aldens Inc. Waneinn Gear rung 
ich’s Incorporated American Bakeries Company : 
abs ye sie Company American Marietta Company The Willett Company : : 
Southern Airways, Inc. Automatic Electric Company Wisconsin Public Service Corporation 
Southern Nitrogen Company, Inc. Baxter Laboratories, Inc. 
Bell and Howell Company 
Bowman Dairy Company 
7 - Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co. CINCINNATI 
CENTRAL ILLINOIS Bureau of Safety 
d Butler Brothers Acme-Newport Steel Company 
Caterpillar Tractor Company A. M. Castle & Company American Laundry Machinery Co. 
Central Illinois Light Company 7 Calumet & Hecla, Inc. Armco Steel Corporation 
Commercial National Bank of Peoria The Celotex Corporation G. A. Avril Company 
Funk Brothers Seed Company Central Fibre Products Company The Baldwin Piano Company 
Honeggers & Company, Inc. Chemetron Corporation Bardes Corporation 
Illinois Power Company City Products Corporation Bavarian Brewing Co., Inc. 
S. D. Jarvis Company Collins Radio Company Burger Brewing Company ' 
Keystone Steel & Wire Company Continental Ill. Nat’l Bank & Trust Co. Burkhardt’s 
— Dairy Company . of Chicago R. K. LeBlond Machine Tool Company 
eTourneau-Westinghouse Company Container Corporation of America The Chatfield Paper Corporation 
Mississippi Valley Structural Steel Co. Consolidated Foods Corporation The Cincinnati Enquirer 
Mueller Company Crane Company Cincinnati Gas & Electric Co. 
Princess Peggy, Inc. Cuneo Press, Inc. Cincinnati & Suburban Bell Telephone 
J. L. Simmons Company, Inc. Curtiss Candy Co. Co. 
A. E. Staley Manufacturing Co. ; Helene Curtis Industries, Inc. The Dawson-Evans Construction Co. 
Steak & Shake Encyclopedia Britannica, Inc. The Drackett Company 
R. R. Donnelley & Sons Co. The Duriron Company, Inc. 
The Reuben H. Donnelley Corp. The Eagle-Picher Company 
a Fairbanks, Morse & Company Emery Industries, Inc. 
CENTRAL MASSACHUSETTS Fansteel Metallurgical Corporation mya me aioe a Stores, Inc. 
: Lloyd A. Fry Roofing Company e Fift ird Union Trust Company 
ao eee Fence Products Co. ices fini Aboot Transportation The Foy Paint Company 
Brown & Sharpe Manufacturing Co. Company : Seer Fei oo Lagan Company 
Draper Corporation General Dynamics Corporation obert Gould Company 
. (Liquid Carbonic Division) The Hamilton Foundry & Machine Co. 
Fitchburg Paper Company : : The And J C 
Grinnell Corporation General Finance Corporation e An rew , ergens Company 
Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Goldblatt Bros., Inc. . The i. Kahn Ss Sons Company 
Company (Secretary’s Office-Risk Graver Tank & Manufacturing Co. Inc. The Kroger Company 
Management) : y Edward Hines Lumber Company The Lunkenheimer Company 
Morgan Construction Co. Inland Steel Company : The H. H. Meyer Packing Company 
Norton Company International Minerals & Chemical Corp. The Mosler Safe Company 
Riley Stoker Corp. Jewel Tea Co., Inc. The Nivison Weiskopf Company 
j Joslyn Manufacturing & Supply E. J. Nolan Corporation 
Simonds Saw & Steel Co. y } , ) ‘ 
State Mutual Life Assurance Company Corporation The Ohio National Life Insurance Com- 
of America (Property and Liability Kawneer Company pany 
Insurance Branch) Link-Belt Company The Ohio River Company 
The Vellumoid Company Magnaflux Corporation The Procter & Gamble Company 
Worcester Telegram Publishing Co. Marshall Field & Company The Provident Savings Bank & Trust Co 
Wyman-Gordon Company Masonite Corporation Queen City Chevrolet Company 
Material Service Corporatior Shepard Warner Elevator Company 
The Meyercord Co. The Sorg Paper Co. 
W. H. Miner, . _ os oe Chemical Corp. 
Montgomery War ompany railmobile Inc. 
st aiteectaeelinaand Motorola, Inc. United States Shoe Corporation 
Anchor Hocking Glass Corporation National Standard Company The U. S. Printing & Lithograph Co. ( 
Arthur I. Vorys National Tea Company : The Western & Southern Life Insurance 
Clark Industries Natural Gas Pipeline of America Co. (Tax, Real Estate-General Insur- 
Columbus & Southern Ohio Electric Co. Northern Trust Company ance Counsel) 
Columbus Coated Fabrics Corporation Northwestern University The George Wiedemann Brewing Co. 
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CONNECTICUT VALLEY 


Connecticut Light & Power Co. 
Eastern States Farmers’ Exchange, Inc. 
Hartford Electric Light Co. 

The Kaman Aircraft Corporation 
Moore Drop Forging Co. 

The New Britain Machine Co. 

Scovill Manufacturing Company 

The United States Time Corporation 
Whitney Chain Company 


DALLAS-FT. WORTH 


American Petrofina, Inc. 

Austin Bridge Company 

Bell Helicopter Corporation 

The British-American Oil Producing 
Company 

Campbell ‘Taggart Associated Bakeries, 
Inc. 

Carrier-Bock Company 

Chance Vought Aircraft, Inc. 

Champlin Oil & Refining Co. 

Coca-Cola Bottling Company 

Comet Rice Mills 

Community Public Service Co. 

Dallas Power & Light Co. 

Dearborn Stove Company 

Dresser Industries, Inc. 

The Frito Company 

General American Oil Co. of Texas 

Gifford-Hill & Co., Inc. 

Intercontinental Mfg. Company, Inc. 

Lone Star Gas Company 

Lone Star Steel Company 

Magnolia Petroleum Company 

Morton Foods, Inc. 

The Murray Company of Texas, Inc. 

The Schoellkopf Company 

Olmsted-Kirk Company 

Otis Engineering Corp. 

Dr. Pepper Company 

Republic National Bank of Dallas 

Southern Union Gas Company 

Sun Oil Company 

Temco Aircraft Corporation 

Texas Instruments, Inc. 

The Times Herald Printing Company 

The T X L Oil Corporation 


DELAWARE VALLEY 


american Viscose Corp. 

Atlantic City Electric Company 

Atlas Powder Company 

The Atlantic Refining Company 

Bargain City, U.S.A., Inc. 

Bestwall Gypsum Company 

The Budd Company 

Campbell Soup Company 

Catalytic Construction Company 

Certain-teed Products Corporation 

Delaware Power & Light Company 

E. I. duPont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 

The Electric Storage Battery Company 

Fidelity Mutual Life Insurance Co. 

Fidelity-Philadelphia Trust Company 

Food Fair Stores, Inc. 

General Coal Company 

— Public Warehouse Company, 
ne. 

I-T-E Circuit Breaker Company 

Keasbey & Mattison Company 

Kaiser Metal Products, Inc. 

Lavino Shipping Company 

Levitt & Sons 

Martin Century Farms, Inc. 

Mutual Rendering Company, Inc. 

Penn Fruit Company 

Penn Mutual Life Insurance Co. 

Philadelphia Electric Company 

Philadelphia Gas Works 
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The Philadelphia Saving Fund Society 
Publicker Industries 

Radio Corporation of America 

S.K.F. Industries, Inc. 

Smith, Kline & French Laboratories 
South Chester Tube Company 

United Engineers & Constructors, Inc. 
The United Gas Improvement Company 


DETROIT 


Allen Industries, Inc. 

American Blower Corporation 

American Motors Corporation 

Bull Dog Electric Products Company 

Burroughs Corporation 

Chrysler Corporation 

D. W. G. Cigar Corp. 

Darin & Armstrong, inc. 

Davidson Brothers 

Detroit Gasket & Manufacturing 
Company 

Detroit Harvester Company 

The Detroit Edison Company 

Detroit Steel Corporation 

Evans Products Company 

Ex-Cell-O Corporation 

Fenestra, Inc, 

Ford Motor Company 

Freuhauf Trailer Company 

Gar Wood Industries, Inc. 

General Motors Corporation 

Goddard & Goddard Company 

The J. L. Hudson Company 

Hygrade Food Products Corporation 

The Jam Handy Organization, Inc. 

Kelsey-Hayes Wheel Company 

King-Seeley Corporation 

S. S. Kresge Company 

Lyon Incorporated 

R. C. Mahon Company 

McCord Corporation 

McLouth Steel Corporation 

Michigan Bell Telephone Co. 

Michigan Consolidated Gas Company 

Michigan Wisconsin Pipe Line Co. 

Micromatic Hone Corporation 

The Murray Corporation of America 

National Bank of Detroit 

National Twist Drill & Tool Co. 

Parke Davis & Company 

Pfeiffer Brewing Company 

R. L. Polk & Company 

Square D Company 

The Udylite Corporation 

The Upjohn Company 

The Valeron Corporation 

Verners Ginger Ale, Inc. 

Woodall Industries, inc. 

Wyandotte Chemicals Corporation 


HOUSTON 


Ada Oil Company 

American Warehouses, Inc. 
Anderson Clayton & Company 
Bank of the Southwest 

Brown and Root, Inc. 

Cameron Iron Works, Inc. 
Converted Rice, Inc. 

The Dow Chemical Co. 

Eastern States Petroleum Co. Inc. 
Fish Services Corporation 
Halliburton Oil Well Cementing Co. 
Homco 

Humble Oil & Refining Company 
Jefferson Lake Sulphur Company 
Johnston Testers 

Perforating Guns Atlas Corp. 
Petro-Tex Chemical Corporation 
Quintana Petroleum Corporation 

J. Ray McDermott & Company 
National Lead Company, Baroid Division 





River Brand Rice Mills, Inc. 

River Oaks Corporation 

Schlumberger Well Surveying Corp. 

Sheffield Steel Division of Armco Steel 
Corporation 

A. O. Smith Corporation of Texas 

Tennessee Gas Transmission Co. 

Texas Manufacturing Association 

Transcontinental Gas Pipe Line Corp. 

Trunkline Gas Company 

Tuboscope Company 

Union Carbide Chemical Company 

J. Weingarten, Inc. 

Win Hawkins Drilling Company 


MARYLAND 


Army & Air Force Exchange Service 

‘The Arundel Corporation 

Baltimore Contractors, Inc. 

Cafritz Construction Co. 

Catalyst Research Corporation 

City Baking Company 

W. T. Cowan, Inc. 

Crown Central Petroleum Corp. 

The Davison Chemical Corporation 

Ellicott Machinery Corporation 

L. Greif & Bro., Inc. 

Gunther Brewing Co., Inc. 

The Hecht Company 

Hutzler Brothers Co. 

Insurance Buyers’ Council 

Harry T. Campbell Sons;Corp. 

Maryland Shipbuilding & Drydock Co. 

McCormick & Co., Inc. 

Mercantile Safe Deposit & Trust Co. 

Merchants Terminal Corp. 

The National Brewing Co. 

Office of Naval Material 
Department of the Navy 

Schmidt Baking Co., Inc. 


MINNESOTA 


Andersen Corporation 
Cargill, Incorporated 
College of St. Thomas 
Coca-Cola Bottling Co. of Minnesota 
The Creamette Co. 
Curtis 1000, Inc. 
Coast to Coast Stores— 

Central Organization, Inc. 
The Economics Laboratories, Inc. 
Flour City Brush Company 
Federal Cartridge Corporation 
First National Bank of Minneapolis 
Fitger Brewing Company 
Fullerton Lumber Company 
Gamble-Skogmo, Inc. 
M. A. Gedney Company 
General Mills. Inc. 
Green Giant Company 
Theo. Hamm Brewing Company 
Geo. A. Hormel & Co. 
Hubbard Milling Company 
Industrial Aggregate Co. 
International Milling Company 
Josten Manufacturing Company 
Landers-Norblom-Christenson Co 
Maple Island, Inc. 
Mayo Clinic 
Maney Bros. Mill & Elevator Co. 
Minneapolis Brewing Company 
Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Co. 
Minneapolis Star & Tribune Company 
Minnesota Mining & Manufacturing Co. 
Minnesota & Ontario Paper Co. 
Munsingwear, Inc. 
Nash-Finch Company 
The B. F. Nelson Mfg. Co. 
Northern Ordnance Inc. 
Northrup-King & Company 
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Northwest Airlines, Inc. 

W. S. Nott Company 

Owatonna Canning Company 

Owatonna Tool Co. 

M. F. Patterson Dental Supply Co. of 
Minnesota 

F. H. Peavey & Company 

The Pillsbury Company 

Red Owl Stores, Inc. 

Rochester Dairy Cooperative 

St. Paul Terminal Warehouse Co. 

J. L. Shiely Company 

Super Valu Stores, Inc. 

Toro Manufacturing Company 

Waldorf Paper Products Company 

Western Oil and Fuel Company 

Wood Conversion Company 


MONTREAL 


Aluminum Company of Canada, Ltd. 
Associated Textiles of Canada Limited 
Atlas Asbestos Company Limited 
Belding Corticelli Limited 
The Bell Telephone Co. of Canada 
The Bristol Aeroplane Co. of Canada 
(1956) Limited 
Canada Cement Company Limited 
Canadair Limited 
Canadian Celanese Ltd. 
Canadian Industries Limited 
Canadian International Paper Company 
Canadian Marconi Company 
Canadian Pratt & Whitney Aircraft 
Company, Ltd. 
Canadian Salt Co., Ltd. 
Consolidated Paper Corporation Limited 
Distillers Corporation— 
Seagrams Limited 
Dominion Bridge Company Limited 
Dominion Engineering Works Limited 
Dominion Glass Company Limited 
Dominion Textile Company Limited 
Du Pont Co. of Canada (1956) Ltd. 
The Foundation Co. of Canada Limited 
Henry Birks & Sons Ltd. 
Howard Smith Paper Mills Limited 
Imperial Tobacco Co. of Canada Limited 
Northern Electric Company, Limited 
Molsons Brewery Limited . 
Price Brothers & Company, Ltd. 
Quebec Power Company 
Rolls-Royce of Canada, Limited 
Shawinigan Chemicals Limited 
The Shawinigan Water and Power 
Company 
Standard Chemical Limited 
Steinberg’s Limited 
Thor Mills Limited 


NEW YORK 


ACF Industries, Inc. 

The Aeroflex Corporation 

Alexander’s Department Stores, Inc. 

Allied Chemical Corporation 

Allied Maintenance Corporation 

Allied Stores Corporation 

Amerace Corporation 

American Airlines 

American Broadcasting-Paramount 
Theatres, Inc. 

American Bank Note Co. 

American Can Company 

American Chicle Company 

American Cyanamid Company 

American District Telegraph Co., Inc. 

American Home Products Corp. 

American Machine & Foundry Co. 

American Management Association 

American Metal Climax, Inc. 

American News Co., Inc. 
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The American Oil Company 
Anaconda Company 
Anaconda Wire & Cable Company 
Arabian American Oil Company 
Associated Dry Goods Corp. 
Avco Manufacturing Corporation 
Avon Products, Inc. 
The Babcock & Wilcox Company 
Belk Stores, Inc. 
Bell Telephone Laboratories 
Berkshire-Hathaway, Inc. 
Best Foods Division of Corn Products 
Company 
Bigelow-Sanford Carpet Co., Inc. 
Blades & Macaulay 
The Borden Company 
Bristol Myers Company 
Burlington Industries, Inc. 
The California Oil Company 
Canada Dry Corporation 
John J. Casale, Inc. 
Celanese Corporation of America 
The Chase Manhattan Bank 
The Chemstrand Corporation 
Chesapeake Industries, Inc. 
Ciba States Limited 
Cities Service Petroleum, Inc. 
City Stores Mercantile Company, Inc. 
Chilean Nitrate Sales Corporation 
Clairol Incorporated 
Coats & Clark’s Sales Corporation 
The Coca-Cola Export Corporation 
Colgate-Palmolive Company 
Columbian Carbon Company 
Combustion Engineering, Inc. 
Commercial Solvents Corporation 
Commonwealth Services, Inc. 
Congoleum-Nairn, Ine. 
Consolidated Cigar Corp. 
Continental Can Company, Inc. 
Continental Grain Company 
Corporate Advisors, Inc. 
Curtiss-Wright Corporation 
Daystrom, Inc. 
Diesel Vessel Operators, Inc. 
Dugan Brothers, Inc. 
Dow, Jones & Co., Inc. 
Ebasco Services Incorporated 
Esso Research and Engineering Company 
Thomas A. Edison, Inc. 
El Paso Natural Gas Company 
Electrolux Corporation 
Esso Standard Oil Company 
Ethyl Corporation 
Federal Paper Board Co., Inc. 
The First National City Bank of 
New York 
The Firth Carpet Company 
The Flintkote Company, Inc. 
The F. & M. Schaefer Brewing Company 
Foster-Wheeler Corp 
Robert Gair Co., Inc.—Division 
of Continental Can Company, Inc. 
Geigy Chemical Corporation 
General Aniline & Film Corporation 
General Baking Company 
General Dynamics Corporation 
General Electric Company 
General Foods Corp. 
Gibbs & Hill, Inc. 
W. R. Grace & Company 
Great Lakes Carbon Corporation 
Guaranty Trust Company 
S. Gumpert Co., Inc. 
M. & M.’s Candies, A Division of 
Food Manufacturers, Inc. 
Hess, Inc. 
Hewitt-Robins, Inc. 
Imperial Color Chemical & Paper Corp. 
International Business Machines Corp. 
Interchemical Corp. 
Johns-Manville Corp. 
Johnson & Johnson 
A. & M. Karagheusian, Inc, 


Kennecott Copper Corporation 
Keuffel & Esser Company 
Knickerbocker Construction Co. 

S. H. Kress & Co. 

Lerner Stores Corp. 

Lever Brothers Co. 

Liggett & Myers Tobacco Co. 
Lily-Tulip Cup Corp. 

Luckenbach Steamship Company, Inc. 
Thomas J. Lipton, Inc. 

The Lummus Company 

R. H. Macy & Co., Inc. 

McKesson & Robbins, Incorporated 
Manufacturers Trust Co. 
Merritt-Chapman & Scott Corp. 
Metal & Thermit Corp. 

Philip Morris Incorporated 

Muzak Corporation 

National Biscuit Company 

National Distillers and Chemical Corp. 
National Starch Products, Inc. 

The Nestle Company 

J. J. Newberry Company 

New York Herald-Tribune 

Olin Mathieson Chemical Corporation 
Otis Elevator Company 

Pan American World Airways, Inc. 
Pan American International Oil Co. 
Panaminas Incorporated 

S. B. Penick & Co. 

Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc. 
Pitney-Bowes, Inc. 

The Port of New York Authority 
Refined Syrups & Sugars, Inc. 
Reliance Manufacturing Company 
Republic Aviation Corporation 
Rheem Manufacturing Company 
Seagram-Distillers Corp. 

Shein’s Express 

The Sperry & Hutchinson Company 
Sperry Rand Corporation 

Sperry Gyroscope Co. 

Standard Oil Company (New Jersey) 
J. P. Stevens & Co., Inc. 

Sun Chemical Corporation 

Sunshine Biscuits, Inc. 

Sylvania Electric Products, Inc. 
Union Bag-Camp Paper Corporation 
Union Carbide Corporation 

United Aircraft Corp. 

United Hospital Fund of New York 
United Merchants & Manufacturers, Inc. 
U. S. Industries, Inc. 

United Parcel General Service Company 
United States Plywood Corporation 
United Whelan Corporation 
Universal Pictures Co., Inc. 

Vick Chemical Company 

West Chemical Products, Inc. 
Western Electric Company 

Westrex Corporation 

West Virginia Pulp & Paper Company 
Witco Chemical Company 
Worthington Corporation 

Yale Transport Corporation 
Ziff-Davis Publishing Company 


NORTHERN CALIFORNIA 


American Trust Company 

Guy F. Atkinson Company 

Bank of America NT & SA 

Bank of California, N.A. 

Bechtel Corporation 

California & Hawaiian Sugar Refining 
Corp. Ltd. 

California Packing Corporation 

California State Chamber of Commerce 

California State Dental Association 

California Self-Insurers Association 

Coast Service Company 

Consolidated Freightways, Inc. 
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The Crocker-Anglo National Bank 

Crown Zellerbach Corp. 

Cutter Laboratories 

Department of Finance — State of 

2 California 

')The Robert Dollar Company 

East Bay Municipal Utility District 

E. & J. Gallo Winery 

Fibreboard Products, Inc. 

The First Western Bank & Trust 
Company 

Foremost Dairies, Inc. 

Honolulu Oil Corporation 

Kaiser Companies 

Kaiser Engineers 

Kern County Land Co. 

Lando Products, Inc. 

Lenkurt Electric Company, Inc. 

Leslie Salt Company 

Long Stores 

Matson Navigation Company 

Mund, McLaurin & Company 

Pacific Gas & Electric Company 

The Pacific Telephone & Telegraph 
Company 

Pacific Intermountain Express Company 

Permanente Cement Company 

Port of Oakland 

Rudiger-Lang Company 

Safeway Stores, Inc. 

Southern Pacific Company 

Spreckels Sugar Company 

Standard Oil Company of California 

Swinerton & Walberg Company 

Transocean Air Lines 

The Union Ice Company 

Union Lumber Company 

United Air Lines, Inc. 

University of California 

Utah Construction Company 

Wells Fargo Bank 

_ The Western Pacific Railroad Company 

+ Wilbur-Ellis Company 


NORTHERN OHIO 


The American Crayon Company 

Addressograph-Multigraph Corporation 

E. W. Bliss Company 

Campus Sweater & Sportswear Co. 

Carling Brewing Company 

Cleveland Electric Illuminating 
Company 

Cleveland Pneumatic Industries, Inc. 

Firestone Tire & Rubber Company 

The General Tire & Rubber Company 

The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company 

The Halle Brothers Company 

The Hoover Company 

Hupp Corporation 

The North American Coal Corp. 

The Ohio Oil Company 

The Parker Hannifin Corporation 

Rubbermaid Incorporated 


OREGON 


The Bank of California, N.A. 

Blitz Weinhard Company 

Columbia River Packers Association, 
Inc. 

The First National Bank of Portland 

Georgia-Pacific Corporation 

HYster Company 

Industrial Air Products Co. 

Jantzen, Inc. 

Fred Meyer, Inc. 

Northwest Natural Gas Company 

Oregon Pulp & Paper Company 

Terminal Ice & Cold Storage Company 
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The United States National Bank 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association 
White Stag Manufacturing Co. 
Willamette Iron & Steel Company 
Zidell Machinery & Supply Co. 


PITTSBURGH 


Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corporation 

Aluminum Company of America 

Blaw-Knox Company 

John F. Casey Company 

Consolidation Coal Company, Inc. 

Crucible Steel Company of America 

Dravo Corporation 

Duquesne Light Company 

Eastern Gas & Fuel Associates 

Edgewater Steel Company 

Eichleay Corporation 

Elliott Company 

Equipment and Supplies, Inc. 

Equitable Gas Company 

Fidelity Trust Company 

Fort Pitt Bridge Works 

Frick & Lindsay Company 

Gulf Oil Corporation 

Harbison-Walker Refractories Company 

E. J. Heinz Company 

Koppers Company, Inc. 

Mellon National Bank & Trust Company 

Mine Safety Appliances Company 

G. C. Murphy Company 

Natco Corporation 

The National Steel Corporation 

The National Supply Company 

The National-U.S. Radiator Corporation 

Neville Chemical Company 

Pennsylvania-Transformer Division of 
McGraw-Edison Company 

Pittsburgh Coke & Chemical Company 

Pittsburgh Forgings Company 

Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company 

Pittsburgh Screw & Bolt Corporation 

Pittsburgh Steel Company 

Pittsburgh & West Virginia Railway 
Company 

H. H. Robertson Company 

Rockwell Manufacturing Company 

Rockwell-Standard Corporation 

The Rust Engineering Company 

Schaefer Equipment Company 

Shenango Furnace Company 

United Engineering & Foundry Company 

Watson-Standard Company 

Weirton Steel Company 

West Penn Power Company 

Westinghouse Air Brake Company 

Westinghouse Electric Corporation 

Youngstown Sheet and Tube Company 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


American Potash & Chemical Corp. 

Aerojet General Corporation 

Arrowhead and Puritas Water Inc. 

Baker Oil Tools, Inc. 

Bekins Van & Storage Company 

Belridge Oil Company 

Blue Diamond Corporation 

C. F. Braun & Co. 

California Bank 

Carnation Company 

Citizens National Bank 

Consolidated Rock Products Co. 

Consolidated Western Steel Division of 
U. S. Steel Corporation 

The Copley Press, Inc. 

Cyprus Mines Corporation 

Desilu Productions, Inc. 

Douglas Aircraft Company, Inc. 

Ehrhart & Associates, Inc. 





The Flintkote Compauy 
(Pioneer Division) 

The Fluor Corporation, Ltd. 

Forest Lawn Company 

The Garrett Corporation 

Garrett and Company, Inc. 

Convair — A Division of General] 
Dynamics Corporation 

Gladding, McBean & Company 

Global Van Lines, Inc. 

Graham Brothers, Inc. 

The Alfred Hart Company 

Hunt Foods & Industries, Inc. 

Hughes Aircraft Company 

Kaiser Steel Corporation 

Loew’s Incorporated 

Latchford Glass Company 

Lockheed Aircraft Corp. 

North American Aviation, Inc. 

Northrop Corporation 

The McCulloch Corporation 

Marquardt Aircraft Co. 

The May Company 

Metropolitan Water District of 
Southern California 

Monolith Portland Cement Company 

Owl Enterprises 

Pacific Airmotive Corporation 

Ramo-Woolridge Division 

Thompson Ramo Woolridge, Inc. 

Tidewater Oil Company 

Griffith Company 

Richfield Oil Corporation 

Rohr Aircraft Corporation 

San Gabriel Valley Water: Co. 

Security First National Bank 

Signal Oil & Gas Company 

Southern California Edison Company 

Southern California Gas Co. 

Space Technology Laboratories, Inc. 

Sparkletts Drinking Water Corporation 

Sun Lumber Company 

Superior Oil Company 

Title Insurance and Trust Company 

Union Bank 

Union Oil Company of California 

United States Borax & Chemical Corp. 

Von’s Grocery Company 

M. H. Whittier Company 











VIRGINIA-CAROLINA 


American Enka Corporation 

3elk Stores, Inc. 

Burlington Industries, Inc. 

The Chesapeake Corporation of Virginia 

Duke Power Company 

farmers Cooperative Exchanges, Inc. 

Larus & Brother Company, Inc. 

David M. Lea & Co., Inc. 

Miller & Rhoads, Inc. 

National Fruit Product Company, Inc. 

Newport News Shipbuilding & Drydock 
Co. 

Noland Company, Inc. 

Overnite Transportation Company 

RF & P Railroad Company 

Reynolds Metals Company 

Smith-Douglass Company 

Southern States Cooperative 

Union Bag-Camp Paper Company 

Virginia Department of Highways 

Virginia Electric & Power Company 


WASHINGTON 


Alaska Packers Association - 
Boeing Airplane Company 

General Construction Company 

Halferty Canneries, Inc. 

Ketchikan Pulp Company 
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New England Fish Company 

Pacific American Fisheries, Inc. 

Pacific Car and Foundry Company 

Pacific Gamble Robinson Co. 

Peoples National Bank of Washington 

Pioneer Sand & Gravel Company 

Puget Sound Bridge and Dredging 
Company 

Puget Sound Power & Light Company 

Seattle First National Bank 

Simpson Timber Company 

University Properties, Inc. 

West Coast Airlines, Inc. 

Weverhaeuser Timber Company 

Whiz Fish Products Company 

Howard S. Wright Construction Company 


WISCONSIN 


Allen-Bradley Company 

American Can Company 
(Marathon Division) 

Basic Products Corporation 

Baso, Inc. 

Briggs & Stratton Corporation 

J. I. Case Company 

Clark Oil & Refining Corporation 

Cutler-Hammer, Inc. 

Downing Box Company 

First Wisconsin National Bank 

Globe-Union, Inc. 

Harnischfeger Corporation 

The Heil Company 

S. C. Johnson & Son, Inc. 

Ladish Co. 

Line Material Industries 

Outboard Marine Corporation 

Miller Brewing Company 

Milprint, Inc. 

Milwaukee Gas Light Co. 

Milwaukee & Suburban Transport Corp. 

Nekoosa-Edwards Paper Co. 

Rhea Manufacturing Co. 

Ed. Schuster & Co. Inc. 

Schuster Construction Company 

A. O. Smith Corporation 

Wisconsin Bridge & Iron Company 

Wisconsin Electric Power Co. 





NON-CHAPTER MEMBERS 


Alabama 


The Ingalls Iron Works Company, Inc. 
Morrison Cafeterias Consolidated Inc. 
Vulcan Materials Company 


Arizona 
Hughes Aircraft Company 


Arkansas 


The Crossett Company 


Colorado 
Colorado Fuel & Iron Corp. 


Florida 


Mercury Motor Express, Inc. 
Ryder System, Inc. 
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Illinois 


Barber-Greene Company 

Deere & Company 

Granite City Steel Company 
Sundstrand Machine Tool Company 


Indiana 


Insurance Audit & Inspection Co. 
Studebaker-Packard Corporation 


Iowa 


The Rath Packing Company 


Kansas 


Boeing Airplane Company 
(Wichita Division) 
The Carey Salt Company 


Louisiana 


The California Company 
Standard Fruit and Steamship Company 
United Gas Corporation 


Maine 


Central Maine Power Company 
John H. Magee 


Massachusetts 


Boston Housing Authority 

C. H. Sprague & Son Company 
Godfrey L. Cabot, Inc. 
Howard D. Johnson Company 


Michigan 
Gerber’s Baby Foods 


Missouri 


Anheuser-Busch, Inc. 

Gaylord Container Corporation 
Division of Crown Zellerbach Corp. 

Panhandle Eastern Pipe Line Co. 

Laclede Steel Company 

May Department Stores Company 

Monsanto Chemical Company 

Standard Milling Company 

The Seven-Up Company 

Union Electric Company 


New York 


Carrier Corporation 

Columbus McKinnon Chain Corp. 

Cooperative Grange League Federation 
Exchange, Inc. 

Corning Glass Works | 

Mohasco Industries, Inc. 

New York State Electric & Gas Corp. 

Rochester Gas & Electric Corp. 

Will & Baumer Candle Company 


New Jersey 


Federal Pacific Electric Co. 
Merck & Company Inc. 





Oklahoma 


Oklahoma Gas & Electric Company 
Phillips Petroleum Company 
Sunray Mid-Continent Oil Company 


Pennsylvania 


Aircraft-Marine Products, Inc. 
Titan Metal Manfacturing Co. 


Rhode Island 


Gorham Manufacturing Company 


Tennessee 


Hardwick Stove Company 
Rich’s Incorporated 


Vermont 


Central Vermont Public Service Corp. 
The National Life Insurance Co. (Prop- 
erty & Liability Insurance Dept.) 


Washington, D.C. 


National Lumber Manufacturers i] 
Association 





West Virginia 


Pennsylvania Glass Sand Corp. 
Weirton Steel Company 


Wisconsin 


A. Geo. Schulz Company 

Chain Belt Company 

Fred Rueping Leather Company 
The Kurth Malting Co. 
Nordberg Manufacturing Co. 


CANADA 


British Columbia Electric Co. Ltd. 
Legrade Inc. 
Western Canada Breweries Limited 


FRANCE (Paris) 
Standard Oil Company of New Jersey 


PUERTO RICO 

Commonwealth Oil Refining Co. Inc. * 
VENEZUELA (Caracas) 

Mr. William Cole 
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Wherever, whatever the risk... 


the man from AIU has a solution 


to your /nsurance needs outside the U.S.A. 


gly 


U AMERICAN INTERNATIONAL UNDERWRITERS 


Boston « Chicago « Dallas * Denver « Houston *« Los Angeles *« Miami * New Orleans 


New York ° Portland ° San Francisco ° Seattle ° Tulsa . Washington 





Fire protection begins 
on the drafting board 





No structure can be 
completely invulnerable to fire, 
but foresight can give your 
property the highest possible 
degree of safety. 


Fire protection begins on the drafting board before you approve new 
construction, alterations or hazardous installations. And this is the 
stage where our engineers provide an invaluable service in reviewing 
your program to minimize fire risk, safeguard personnel and assure 
the lowest possible insurance costs. This is part of our 
complete fire protection engineering service available with- 
out charge to insurance clients. 

Send without obligation for our new brochure, Foc | 
‘Protecting Your Property.”’ It tells the full story of how JO ropry | 


we can help you safeguard your property and personnel. 


MArsSH & McLENNAN 


INCORPORATED 
Insurance Brokers 
CONSULTING ACTUARIES e AVERAGE ADJUSTERS 


Chicago New York San Francisco Minneapolis Detroit Los Angeles Boston 
Pittsburgh Seattle St. Louis Indianapolis St. Paul Portland = Buffalo — Duluth 
Atlanta’ New Orleans Tulsa Milwaukee Phoenix Cleveland = Norfolk — Charleston 
Oakland = Montreal _—_ Toronto Vancouver Calgary Havana Caracas —_ London 

















